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ALBONI. 

Axsont has turned the heads of all Paris, She made her 
ventrée. at the Grand Opera, the week before last, in the 
Favorite, and was received with immense enthusiasm. Such 
was the sensation she created in Leonora, Madame Stoltz’s 
great part, that the receipts on the second night were nearly 
doubled. Not her singing only, but her acting was the uni- 
versal theme of praise. She is, by all accounts, amazingly im- 
proved both as singer and actress. She has no longer that 
daissez-aller air, that Rubini-ish apathy, that was found so great 
a drawback to her dramatie efforts, while playing at the Royal 
Italian’ Opera and Her Majesty’s Theatre. Alboni now ex- 
‘hibits surprising energy, and betokens an abandonment of 
feeling that is hardly to be believed, when we in England re- 
member the absence of fire and passion in her Arsace, Malcolm 
Graeme, and—no,not Cenerentola. That required not fire nor 
passion, and was always delightfully acted. The Parisian pub- 

ic has not proved Jess enthusiastic in its reception to Alboni, 
‘than the Parisian press in its eulogies. Every journal speaks 
‘Gn the’ most exttavagant terms both of her vocal and histrionic 
‘p wers, and asserts that she is one of the greatest artists who 
ever appeated.at the Academy. She has played six times in the 
‘Favorite, and has, been offered one hundred pounds a night to 
play. Fides, in the Prophéte. This she has thought proper to 
decline; first, from, motives of delicacy, as Madame Viardot, 
the original representative of the character, is at Paris; and, 
secondly, because accepting the offer would rather interfere 
with her engagement at Madrid, whither she is bound next 
month, to be at the opening of the new Grand Opera. The 
first, however, is the reason which has had most weight with 
Alboni. Roger and Barhoillet appeared with her in the 
Favorite. 





JENNY LIND IN AMERICA. 


Tue great- event of 1850 has at length come to pass. 
Jenny Lind has landed in America. She arrived the very 
day Webster was hanged. This was nature’s grand poetical 
justice. One great sensation was followed by another. Thus 
do we ever find our mighty mother provident, as well as 
economical, Rossini was born the very year Mozart died. 
Two horrible murders never happen in juxta-position ; it 
would spoil excitement. Sebastian Bach ‘and French Flowers 
were not born in the same century. But Jenny Lind has 
reached the transatlantic continent, and incontinently —here it 
should be “ continently "—all Columbia is up. To make use 
of .a\ significant.indigenous. phrase, “‘ America is riz.’ Why 
should we attempt to describe the effect produced on the 
‘¥ankees by the atrival of Jenny Lind, when we have all the 
New York journals staring us in the face? Can we compete 
with the writers in eloquence? No! Wherefore, in place of 
concocting a notice of our own, founded on the different 





accounts, let us take the several articles from the papers, 
present them in their naked and unsophisticated beauty to the 
reader, and leave all comment to himself. Can the admirer 
of Jenny Lind fail to be pleased with eulogy run to seed, 
when she is the object? No! Lives the man who does not 
write himself admirer of Jenny Lind? Impossible! Will he 
not forgive extravagance and hyperbole when the subject is 
so exciting? Certainly! Can one sing too much or too 
loudly in praise of a Nightingale? Undoubtedly not! Very 
well, then; here are the extracts from the New York papers, 
full of the most delectable and stimulating stuff. 

And first the Daily Tribune, with a universal ken that takes 
in all things, like the whirlpool of Maelstrom, thus announces 
the arrival of Jenny Lind on the American shores :— 


“ The long expectation is ever—Jenny Lind . has landed on our 
shores. It was confidently expected yesterday morning that the 
Atlantic would arrive in the course of the day, and crowds collected 
on all points where a look-out down the Bay could be had, eager 
to catch the first glimpse of her hull in the distance. The sky was 
very thick toward Sandy Hook, with a strong wind from the south- 
east, which led many to fear that the steamer would be detained 
till night. Nevertheless, lange numbers lingered all forenoon 
around the Canal-street pier, where a sort of triumphal arcade, 
hung with flags, had been erected. 

“ The writer left the city at 11 o’¢lock, in the Staten Island boat. 
The sky by this time was much clearer, though the green. shores of 
the Bay were still somewhat obscured. On landing at Quarantine, 
we proceeded at once to the office of Dr. A. Sidney Doane, Health 
Officer of the Port, where we found Mr. Barnum and Mr. 
Theodore Eisfeldt, who had been the whole of the previous night 
in waiting for the Aélantic’s arrival. Still there were no signs of 
her coming. Confident, however, that Capt. West would succeed 
in getting her ‘ through by daylight,’ we resigned ourselyes to 
another hour or two of expectation, 

“ Toward one o'clock, two guns were heard in the direction of 
Sandy Hook, and immediately after, the signal-flag of a steamer 
was run up at the Telegraph station below Clifton. In a few minutes 
the Atlantic hove in sight, her giant bulk looming through the 
light mist which still lay on the outer bay. There was no Swedish 
flag at the Quarantine, but Dr. Doane promptly ordered the Ger- 
man Republican tri-color to be run up the staff, as its nearest of 
kin, and consequently a compliment to the distinguished songstress. 
On passing the Narrows, the <Aélantic fired a second salute, and 
stopping her paddles, came slowly on with the tide. Through the 
courtesy of Dr. Doane, we took a seat in his boat, and were carried 
out over the fresh, dancing swell, as fast as four pairs of stou: arms 
could urge us. The immense steamer rose above us like a moun. 
tain, as we ran under her quarter, and it was something of an under- 
taking to climb the rope hand-ladder to her deck. 

The passengers were all above, grouped about the bulwarks, or 
looking after their effects atid a wilderness of baggage. On the 
top of a light deck-house, erected over the forward companion-way, 
sat the subject of the day’s excitement—the veritable Jenny Lind 
—as fresh and rosy as if the sea had spared her its usual discom- 
forts, and enjoying the novel interest of everything she saw, with 
an apparent unconsciousness of the observation she excited. At 
her side stood Mr. Jules Benedict, the distinguished composcr, and 
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Signor Giovanni Belletti, the celebrated basso, her artistic com- 
panions. Mr. Barnum, who had by this time climbed on board, 
with a choice bouquet carefully stuck in the bosom of his white 
vest, was taken forward and presented by Capt. West. But Mr. 
Collins had for once stolen ‘a march on him, having got on board in 
advance, and presented Miss Lind a bouquet about three times the 
size of Barnum’s. 

“The songstress received the latter with great cordiality ; her 
manners are very frank and engaging, and there is an expression of 
habitual good-humour in her clear blue eye, which would win her 
the heart of a crowd by a single glance. She is about twenty-nine 
years of age, and rather more robust in face and person than her 
portraits would indicate. . Her forehead is finely formed, shaded by 
waves of pale brown hair; her eyes, as we have said, light blue 
and joyous; her nose and mouth, though moulded on the large 
Swedish type, convey an impression of benevolence and sound 
goodness of heart, which is thoroughly in keeping with the many 
stories we have heard of her charitable doings. Mdlle. Lind was 
dressed with great taste and simplicity. She wore a visite of rich 
black cashmire over a dress of silver-gray silk, with a pale-blue silk 
hat, and black veil. At her feet lay a silky little lap-dog, with ears 
almost half the length of its body ; it was of that rare breed which 
are worth their weight in gold, and was a present from Queen 
Victoria. Mdlle. Lind was accompanied by her cousin, Mdlle. 
Alimansen. The English mezzo-soprano, Miss Andrews, has not 
yet arrived. 

“Mr. Benedict and Signor Belletti are both men of between thirty 
and thirty-five years old. The former, who is a German by birth, 
has a vigorous face, with that expansive breadth of forehead which 
always marks a composer, and wears a thick brown moustache, as 
is becoming a musician. Signor Belletti, who is a Genoese, is a man 
of medium size, with rather thin but expressive features, dark hair 
and moustache. 

“ As the Atlantic got under weigh again, vin 5 West invited the 
party to take a station on the starboard wheel-house, where they 
could observe the beauties of our harbour, without being incom- 
moded by the crowd on deck. Mdille. Lind and her two companions 


immediate neighbourhood of the "vessel by the gate’across the pier, 
inside of which about fifty persons had been admitted. Mr. Bar- 
num’s ripe 2 with his pair of moscow bays; was in readiness at 
the foot of the gangway. Just.inside t e, a number of trium- 
phal arches of Gratgresha and ana ind Goch Crcetolt The first 
arch, fronting the water, bore the inscription, ‘ Wetcome to Jenny 
Linp!” after which came another, with thé American’ Bagle ii’ the 
centre, and the words ‘Jenny Lind,.welcome do America.” in large 
letters around the span. ‘The landing-place, from the steamer to* 
the gates, was overhung with the stars and stripes, with the flags. of” 
various other nations tastefully disposed on either side, ba of 
beautiful display was got up under the direction of Messts. Davitl+’ 
son, Stewart, and Delmano, attachés of Barnum’s Museum. \°A? 
large number of the Museum's people were on the ground, most of 
them carrying bouquets. We, learned. from those who boarded the 
Atlantic that the crowd on shore was most dense and. suffocating, 
and that five or six persons had been pushed into the dock inthe 
struggle, but were rescued without injury. Many had been in ‘wait- 
ing on the ground for several hours. ‘ 
“As soon as Capt. West had conducted Modile. Lind to the 
angway, the rush commenced, Mdlle. Ahmansen, with Messrs. 
enedict and Belletti, followed, and all four took their seats in the 
carriage, Mr, Barnum mounting to the driver’s place. The crowd 
inside the gates immediately surrounded the carriage, clinging to 
the wheels and crowding about the windows, cheering all the while 
with an enthusiasm we never saw surpassed. The multitude outside 
began to press against the gates, which were unbolted in all haste to 

revent being forced in. Scarcely had one gate beewthrawn back, 
secant before the torrent burst in, with an energy-frightfal to 
witness. The other half of the gate instantly gave way, the’planks 
snapping like reeds before the pressure, . The foremost.ranks ‘were’ 
forced down upon the floor, and those behind, urged on from with: 
ont, were piled upon them till a serious loss of life seemed almést 
inevitable. The spectacle was most alarming; some forty Or 
fifty persons lay crushed by the inexorable crowd, stretching out 
their hands and erying for help. In the .midst: of this tragic’ affair 
we could scarcely restrain a laugh, :at the sight of aman, tying’ 





were cliarmed by the fresh and changing,prospect. ..She pron d 
New York bay the finest she had ever seen, and her time was spent 
entirely in scanning the shores with a glass. Seeing the American 
flag flying .at the Quarantine, she said: ‘There is the beautiful 
standard of Freedom—the oppressed of all nations worship it.’ 
Signor Belleti exclaimed in rapture: ‘ Here is the New World at 
last—the grand New World, first seen by my fellow-countryman, 
Columbus!’ Notwithstanding the wind blew a small gale, Madlle. 
Lind remained on the wheel-house, observing everything with great 
curiosity and delight, till the ship was made fast at the pier. As 
we passed Castle Garden, a Swedish vessel—the Maria, which 
arrived yesterday from Gefle—lay in the stream, with the national 
flag at the gaff. The Nightingale recognised it at once, and waved 
her handkerchief to the sailors on board. She inquired of Dr. 
Doane the name of the vessel and the condition of the crew, with 
much apparent interest. 

** As we neared Canal Street pier, the interest was increased by 
the spectacle of some thirty or forty thousand persons congregated 
on all the adjacent piers and shipping, as well as all the roofs and 
windows fronting the water. The spars and rigging of vessels—the 
bulkheads along the wharves, and every other spot commanding a 
sight, were crowded, while every fender at the Hoboken Street 
Ferry House was topped with a piece of living statuary. In addi- 
tion to the usyal flags at the pier, a splendid Swedish banner was 
floating in the air. From all quarters crowds of persons could be 
seen hurrying@down toward the Ajélantic’s dock. The multitude 
gadly that we began to fear there would be difficulty 
waythrough it. ‘The distinguished visitors all ex- 
Mshment at seeing so many well-dressed people 

& Lind, especially, was very much struck with 
which marked the thousands assembled, 
rape asked, ‘ Have you no poor people in 
pf here appears to be well dressed.’ 
gst the pier as she came up, turned, and went 
Samyance, and then glided slowly into her place. 
psed before she could be made fast and the 
The immense crowd was kept away from the 





















squeezed under the mass and hardly able to breathe, holdi his 
new hat at arm’s length, and imploning somepoy. Lag jean 
prevent it from being smashed. Finally, some of the police officers, 
and some of the gentlemen who happened to bé néar, sutce 
with great difficulty in driving back the crowd and care 
sufferers. Many were severely bruised, some came off with bloody 
noses, and two boys, about twelve years of age, ed. to. be 
seriously injured. Had not the rush been checked in time, many 
lives would have been lost. ; s 

The carriage containing the freight of song was, started with dif- 
ficulty, owing to the enthusiastic crowd around it. Malle. Lind 
and her cousin, Mdlle. Ahmansen, occupied the back seat; the 
former bowed repeatedly as she passed through the gathered thon- 
sands. The people fell back respectfully and made way, literally 
heaping the carriage with flowers as she passed along. More than 
two hundred bouquets were thrown into the windows, Once clear 
of the throng, the carriage was driven off rapidly and succeeded in 
reaching the Irving House, without allowing the people jin the 
streets time to collect, Mdlle. Lind’s elegant suite of apartments 
in the second story of the hotel were all in readiness, and a couple 
of police officers guarded the entrance in Chambers Street, to pre- 
vent the crowd from rushing in. The block around the Irving House 
was filled with a dense mass of people, with heads upturned, gazing 
at the different windows, many of which were graced with ladies ; 
but Jenny was not among them. At, last she appeared at one’ of 
the parlor windows opening on the Broadway, and there wasa 
general stampede to get a sight of her, She bowed Fepeatadly and 
kissed her hand in answer to the cheers ; her face wore a radiant 
and delighted expression, and her whole demeatiour was exceéd- 
ingly winning and graceful. 

“Her arrival created nearly as much excitement in the Irving 
House as in the streets. There are at present 530 guests in the 
house, and each several one is anxious to get a glimpse of ber. 
All the passages leading to her apartments were crowd 







great flug of Sweden and Norway was hoisted on the flag: 
the Irving House immediately upon her arrival. T vous out the 
evening crowds continued to collect about thé Hotel, and so 
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incessant were their calls that she was obliged to appear twice 
again at the windows. | Fivally, being quite exhausted by the 
excitement of the day, she retired, and her faithful Swedish servants 
kept watch to prevent disturbance. 
‘* After eleven o’clock the crowd began to gather again, as it was 
own that the Musical Fund Society of this City intended giving 
Mdlle. Lind a serenade at midnight. At the appointed time the 
seyenading band, numbering 200 instruments, made its appearance, 
be ta its'station in Reade-street, played several national airs 
upder the. windows of Mdlle, Lind’s apartments. The crowd by 
this tie oecupied all the space in front of the Irving House, 
pace ng some distance up and down Broadway—many thousands 
in all,... The marble courses topping the first story of Stewart's 
new, buildings were loaded with spectators, and all the windows of 
the Irving and. the adjoining buildings were alive with heads, 
Immediately under Mdlle. Lind’s parlour, fronting on Broadway, a 
company of firemen in their red shirts stationed themselves with 
their tall lanterns, making a very picturesque part of the scene. 
The view of the crowd from. the windows of the Tito House was 
very siya and striking. The musicians now came into Broadway, 
where hey played a number of airs, among which ‘ Hail Columbia’ 
and ‘ Yankee Doodle’ were predominant, Mdlle. Lind’s appear- 
ance at the window was the signal for a storm of shouts and cheers 
pralep cnet without end. During the performance of ‘ Yankee 
kept time to the music with much spirit, and at the 

gloee,, uested 


1 its repetition, She listened, again with evident 
e 
ti 


apping her hands when the band had finished. 
) wayed her handkerchief to the company and withdrew ; 
but cheer.on. cheer followed and she was obliged to appear again 
ae till the reluctant throng was finally obliged to disperse. 

mong those present in the street were numbers of ladies. At 
Ie of the Serenade the musicians were invited into the 
BS) 


(s 


House, where a handsome collation was in waiting 


vA 8 

Min 7 

‘So ended the first chapter of the marvellous history of Jenny 
Lino ww America.” . 


Jenny Lind’s idea of the American flag—‘ The beautiful 
standard of freedom—the oppressed of all nations worship it !” 
is as fresh and sparkling as her own dear voice, but not quite 
go well in tune. The term “ Stampede” is true Yankee. 


Furthermore the Daily Tribune indulges us with the fol- 
lowing intelligence, statistical and problematical :— 


“ We understand that Mdlle. Lind will accept the invitation of 
G, G. Howland, Esq., and spend a few days at his summer residence 
on the Hudson, near Fishkill. Messrs. Benedict and Belletti will 
probably remain for the present at the Irving House. It is their 
opinion, as well as that of the songstress herself, that the voyage 
has improved her voice, She expresses her entire readiness to 
appear before the public in ten days, if Mr. Barnum should 
suceeed in obtsining a suitable hall for the week or two which 
must intervene till the completion of the new building. After her 
return from Fishkill, she will probably spend two or three days at 

raniston, Mr. Barnum’s residence, near Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

“We are glad to announce that the tickets for each concert will 
be sold at auction, though there will no doubt be a par rate 
established for the remaining seats, after all. the most desirable 
have been disposed of. The time and place of giving the first 
concert has not yet been determined ; but we may safely anticipate 
hearing the famous vocalist within two weeks. 


The next journal which presents itself is the Evening 
Express. Yn his love for his country, in his devotion for the 
Sabbath, in his reverence for Jenny Lind, and his fear of her 
being spoiled, the writer is apparently at a loss on what point 


to fix his opinions; and yet he does not write without thought, 
Hear him :-—. 


Fj 


“ Jenny Lind was received in the city more as a conqueror of 
armies than a8 & prima donna from Europe. The signal for the 
steamer ‘was the 


a 


signal for an immense congregation of people, It 
the multitude assembled by thousands on the 


occasion—not even the welcoming of the most distinguished patriot 
and soldier who ever put foot upon our shores—has called forth more 
enthusiasm from the crowd. Cheers followed cheers as the lady 
wended her way through the crowd to the carriage which Mr. 
Barnum had prepared to receive her. The pathway over which 
she trod was spread with carpeting, and surrounded by friendly 
faces, who again and again made the air ring, notwithstanding it was 
the Sabbath, with shouts of welcome. 

“ From the pier to the Irving House the crowd followed, and 
during the afternoon thousands lined Broadway in front of the 
Hotel. Once the fair songstress presented herself from the 
balcony, and received another and another shout of weleome. We 
were sorry to see a portion of the Sabbath thus mis-spent, and we 
believe the disturbance was quite as disagreeable to the lady herself, 
who, however, was taken completely by surprise, expecting no such 
popular demonstration as-this. We do hope the American public, 
while giving this gifted and excellent lady a truly American 
welcome, will not forget the respect due to themselves and to their 
country. As the acknowledged Queen of Song throughout the 
world, and one of the noblest of her sex for her private virtues, 
great attentions are due to her genius and her moral worth ; but 
there is danger, in the present state of our enthusiasm, of doing 
something more than this.” 


The above is from the leading columns, and is in “ editoriat 
type.” The account in the body of the paper thus runs:— ~ 


“ The reception of the great ‘Swedish Nightingale,’ who arrived 
in the Atlantic yesterday afternoon, was a perfect ovation. . The 
ier of the Collins’ steamers, foot of Canal-street, had been beauti- 
ually decked, in honour of the arrival of the songstress, with the 
American and Swedish flags entwined together, the latter flying 
from the flag staff. Early in the morning, when it was rumoured 
that the Atlantic was coming up the bay, a large number of people 
gathered in the neighbourhood ; and, although the vessel had not 
arrived, the crowd continued in the neighbourhood. When the 
Atlantic fired her gan off the Battery; the crowd all along the piers 
on the N. R. was very derise ; but at the foot of Canal-street there 
could not have been less than six or eight thousand persons, ladies 
and gentlemen, gathered for the purpose of welcoming the great 
cantatrice. ; 
‘+ As the noble vessel and its precious freight proceeded into the 
dock, the crowd sent up a deafening cheer, which was answered by 
the spirited passengers and the tars on board, and again re-echoed 
by the crowd. When the vessel was made fast to the dock, Mdlle, 
Lind appeared, accompanied by Mr. Barnum and another gentle~ 
man, at the gangway of the ship, upon which cheer after cheer 
again rent the air, with a unanimity we have seldom seen equalled. 
here were tremendous struggles made to obtain a nearer,glimpse 
of the songstress, during which several gentlemen, less expert than 
their neighbours, were treated to a free salt water bath; no one, 
however, was drowned. Some, also, were trampled upon and run 
over ; but we have heard of no serious accidents. 
“Mdlle. Lind acknowledged the enthusiasm of the welcome 
accorded her by waving her handkerchief and kissing her hands to 
the crowd ; these concessions, of course, renewing the demonstra- 
tions of delight and welcome on the part of the people. The whole 
pier had been carpeted with fine crash, and a pathway had been 
prepared for her to go to Mr. Barnum’s private carriage, which was 
in waiting ; but so dense was the crowd that it was with the utmost 
difficulty she could reach it at all. "When, with her escort, she was 
fairly ensconced in her carriage, the crowd made a serious demon-~ 
stration on the conveyance, intending to detach the horses and, 
draw the cantatrice to her lodgings. They were persuaded, how- 
ever, to defer this ceremony for a more convenient, season than 
Sunday. Forthwith Mdille. Lind was conveyed to her apartments 
at the Irving House, accompanied by Mr. Barnum, Mr. Bellctti, 
and Mr. Benedict, followed by the loud and long repeated cheers 
of thé people afd an immense crowd. na 4 
“At the Hotel another large concourse was gathered, filling: ...., 
Chamber-street from Broadway to Church-street. As the carriage 
drove up, the air was rent with cheers, and a simultaneous rush was 
niadé for the catridge; but by a dexterous movement Mr. Howard, 





being a leisure day, 
pier to welcome the 


steamer and its distinguished passenger. No 





ofthe Irving House, who was waiting for her, took her arm and 
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Here he welcomed 


Jed her through the crowd to her apartments. : 
her to the country and to his house, Mdlle. Lind replying appro- 
priately, and expressing herself greatly affected by the proofs of 


affection that met her. She thought the reception she received at 
Liverpool overpowering; but the demonstration of which she had 
been the object here had as far exceeded it as it had any previous 
welcome she had received. Mdlle. Lind was then left to make her 
arrangements and dress for dinner. ; 

“ By the politeness of Mr. D. D. Howard, while Mdlle. Lind and 
party were at dinner, we were favored with a look at her apart- 
ments. Her suite of rooms consist of a parlour, a drawing-room, a 
dining-room, and two bed reoms, the furniture and paintings in 
which cost upwards of 7000 dollars. In her drawing-room, the 
furniture is all of the finest carved solid rosewood, covered with 
yellow and gold satin damask. The curtains of the same material, 
with fine real thread lace underneath. The tables of rosewood, 
marble, and papier maché richly inlaid with pearl. 
Boardman and Gray’s Dolce Campana pianos is also in the 
apartment. Her chamber is no less gorgeously finished, the 
‘bedstead being covered with a canopy of the finest lace, and the 
coverlid of the finest purple satin, beautifully embroidered, and 
with a lace border. Mr. Howard is deserving of much credit for 
the superb manner in which he has furnished the rooms. As to 
Malle. Lind, she declared she had never ‘seen anything so unique 
and recherché, and made many inquiries as to whether they were 
manufactured in this country or abroad. 

«* About sundown the Swedish flag was hoisted over the hotel, 
which was, of course, a signal to all the town that the Nightingale 
had arrived. Large crowds of the boarders in the hotel gathered 
in the passages, in order to get a glimpse of her as she passed from 
her boudoir to the dinner parlour, and as she came out, leaning on 
Mr. Benedict’s arm, she was greeted with much applause, though 
so exceedingly plainly dressed, that the crowd were uncertain 
whether or not it was Jenny or somebody very much like her. | In 
fine, her whole reception was very enthusiastic, aud no other living 
woman but Jenny Lind could have called forth such a demonstration 
on a Sunday from the people of New: Yorks. Had it been a week 
day, the reception might have been still more brilliant.” : 

Far more luminous, or, at least, voluminous and interesting, 
is the article presented by the New York Herald, wherein is 
chronicled all full and true particulars of the Nightingale, from 
her landing at Liverpool to her arrival at New York, together 
with an account of the concert given by Jenny Lind on board the 
Allantic for the benefit of the sailors, with other entertaining 
matters, rendered by one of the passengers. As our readers 
have already had a dose of ‘‘ Jenny Lind at Liverpool,” we shall 
dispense with the writer's remarks thereanent, and take up 
his narrative directly at the point where our Liverpool notice 
left off—namely, her departure from the shores of the Mersey. 
Thus then writes the faithful chronicler of the Aélantic :— 


“ The Ailantic kept as near the shore as possible, in order to 
afford the vast concourse of the admirers of the cantatrice an op- 
portunity of taking a last long Jook, and each turn of the wheels 
ealled furth a renewed burst of applause—thousands of hats and 
white handkerchiefs were seen waving, and the air resounded with 
‘ hurrah I’ ‘ farewell !’ and ‘God bless you!’ During all this time, 
Jenny remained at her post on the near paddle-box, and, although 
denny affected, constantly waved her handkerchief, and breathing 
softly ber response of ‘God bless you—to you I owe much.’ At 
length the moment arrived, when distance separated from view the 
greatest concourse of peop!e ever assembled, and assembled when 
each heart was overflowing with respect and admiration of one so 
worthy of all. At the least estimate, reckoning the crowded ex- 


eursion steamers, and the crowds assembled along the vast line of 


piers and docks, not less than 70,000 or 80,000 persons could have 
been present ; and when we reflect that, in proportion, the same 
excitement prevailed during her stay in Liverpool, and everywhere 
in Europe, one must wonder, why is this? An amusing incident, 
however, occurred about this time, which excited the mirth of even 
Jenny herself, and which I quietly noted as one of the many despe- 
rate, cases of ‘ Lind fever’ that fell under-my observation. -Accom- 





One of 





panying usin the tender, was an elderly man of very gentecl ap- 
pearance, who paced the deck in eVidetit dnxioty and impatience, 
and whose luggage seemed to consist of’ a solitary pair of unmen- 
tionables, which were carelessly ‘rolled up” atid * tucked’ under shis 
arm. Arriving alongside of the leviathan Adantic, he sptang°over 
the gangway with surprising agility, and exclaimed; ‘Where's 
Jenny Lind? Can anybody tell me if Jenny Lind is to'bo'seén ? 
Oh! where the devil is Jenny Lind? Not obtaining. a, very 
satisfactory reply to his beseeching queries (and especially,to the 
last, which was uttered in a tone betokening the strongest. kindof 
despair), and being informed that he must either leave the ship or 
submit to a summary ejectment, he broke away from the ga’ d 
and rushed forward, muttering, ‘Impossible! I must go. Cant 
be helped. Borrow clothes on board, no’ doubt? &ce. Amid: the 
noise and bustle—the roar of cannon—the escape of stéam, and 
the confused. mingling of cheers and adieus, I Jost sight of my 
‘patient.’ But, glancing over the quarter as the mail boat left'us 
and dropped astern, I clearly recognized him, astride of the paddle- 
box, shouting most vociferously, and waving, in a perfect frenzy of 
excitement, not his hat or handkerchief, but them there pantaloons! 
As we stood down the river, cheer after cheer greeted us until the 
dim and dingy spires of Liverpool were lost to view. 

“ Before entering into a detailed account of our delightful voyage, 
I cannot resist the temptation of expresting here my, unqualified 
condemnation of some annoyances to which Mdlle. Lind was snb- 
jected in Liverpool—not that a murmur. has ever escaped het lips 
with regard to them—not that I wish to invade the sanctity of her 

ecuniary affairs, but because I feel a thrill of inexpressible pleasure 
in holding up to scorn and contempt the man ‘who, regard! 38 of the 
obligations of common honesty, avails’ himself of the o Phot to 
plunder an unprotected lady, by presenting charges 86 Carali and 
exorbitant, as to amount to little less than open robbery ; and all 
because Jeuny Lind happens to be a distinguished’ artist, who ig 
supposed to be made of money. That stich was the’ case, oe 
as regards her bills, but.in several other instances, is a fact’ which 
have from a source perfectly and positively authentic; and T’refer 
to the circumstance now, especially in the hope that her visit’ tothe 
United States may not be accompanied by any “déar’ whistles’ of 
that sort. While touching upon this subject, it may not be ‘elto- 
gether amiss to state, for the information of all persons who ‘look 
upon Jenny Lind as possessed of great wealth, that such is. by no 
meas the case ; and I am told by parties whose telations to ‘her 
entitle them to credit, that she does not allow her income’ to @x¢eed 
1000/. per annum, while all over and above that sum is genérously 
and faithfully dispensed in charities, Indeed, there is scarcely a 
cause to which Jenny Lind has not contributed ; not in the setise of 
mere ‘ mites,’ forsooth, but thousands and thousands: of pounds ‘have 
been yearly dispensed by the free heart and hand of this generous 
and oxvanilaty woman. Nor are her bounties alone confined to 
great public institutions in large cities, with the rich and noble to 
laud them, but in obscure places, and in secret as well,‘ does her 
purse pour forth its golden blessings. It is a crying. shame, and a 
crime, then, I say, to attempt to plunder, by extortion, such a 
woman as this. 

“ But let us return to our voyage. Need I say, as a commience- 
ment, that Jenny Lind was throughout ‘the very life of the ship ? 
For the first three or four days the weather was exceeding stormy, 
aud all hands were more or less sick, not excepting Mademoiselle, 
who, however, was among the first to shake off the nauseous effects 
of her introduction to Neptune’s domain. On the 23rd we 
encauntered a severe gale, which lasted two days, and ‘which, 
though retarding our progress greatly, tested the ship in-such a 
manner as to satisfy all parties that she stands unrivalled as a sea- 
boat.. At length the wind abated, and the ocean became smooth, 
Roses came again to pale checks, and hearts’and eyes assumed 
their accustomed buoyancy and brightness. Evening after evening 
came, and with it the dance, in which charming Jenny was sure to 
lead off, with all the grace of womanly beanty, and ‘all’ the 
jeyousness of merry girlhood. Anon, when the atmosphere was 
too damp, or the sea too rough for these amusements, then Jenny’s 
sweet and bell-like voice poured forth the rich melodies of her 
native Sweden. True to her nature, and to those pure.and holy 
impulses which adorn and beautify her. character, she at once 
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conceived the idea of getting up a concert for the’ benefit of the 
crew, whose frequent exposure and hardship seemed to arrest the 
best.and noblest sympathies of her heart, ‘The bare mention of it 
was:snfficient ;in Jess than-an hour £70 was subscribed by the 
passéngers, and Jenny sat herself to work to prepare the programme, 
of which the following is a copy :— 
CONCERT BY MDLLE. LIND, AND MESSRS, BENEDICT AND BELLETTI, 
*! For thé benefit of the sailors, firemen, and servants of the American Ma‘l 
‘Steamship Atlantic, Wednesday, August 28, 1250, to begin at 6 o’clock, 
1 PROGR4MME.—FART I, __ 
Diett for two performers on the Piano—Messrs. Underner 
ee Ee RR SP a eee 
Duétto— Quanto Amore— Malle. Lind and M. Belletti.—(Elisir 
D’ Amore). ° : ° ‘ . e . ° . 
Cavatina—Vi raviso—Sig. Belletti,—(Sonnambula) . 
Romanza—Quando  lascia Ja Normandie—Mdlle. 
(Roberto il Diavolo). . Beet ‘ ‘ 4 : 
Aria— Largo al Fartotum— Sig. Belletti—( Ba. biere di Siviglia) 
AriaAh! non giunge—Malle. Lind—(Sonnambula) lial y: 
: PART JI. 
Duetto—La Legione di Canto—Madlle. Lind and Sig. Bel'etti— 
(Virtuosi Ambulanti) . .  . ‘ W563) ° 
Air—The Clouds—Mdlie. Lind. 
La Tarantella— Piff Paff—Sig. Belletti 
Ballad—-Take this Lute—M. Benedict. 
Swedish Melody—Mdlle. Lind. 
Conductor, M. Benedict. 


. «The concert opened with a grand duetto on the pianoforte, by 
Messrs. Underner, of Albany, New York, and the great composer, 
enedict, in a style little expected to have been heard on the broad 
nti, , 
oft. The, singing of Belletti surprised all on board. His power, 
execution, and taste is truly good. Asa barytone, he is perhaps 
one of the greatest of the day. His clear accent (so uncommon in 
basses. generally,) renders his singing pleasing to the ear. The 
singing of Jenny J dare not attempt to deseribe. The audience in 
the. grand saloon, which, large as it is, was crowded with nearly 
two hundred persons, were rivetted to the spot with wonder and 
delight—the bird-like warble and modulation of her famous upper 
notes and cadenzas, reaching oftentimes to F in alto, and the divine 
mellowness of het lower notes, literally enchanted every one. In 
short, to. appreciate and satisfy the wondering mind is but to once 
hear her, and then the spell will not ouly he broken but heightened, 
tor whoever once hears Jenny Liud, regrets that time should flow, or 
that separation should remove so great a charm. She sang several 
times during the concert, and even responded to the (1 was going 
to. say unreasonable) demand for an encore to that beautiful ballad 
of Benedict’s, “ Take this Lute,” which, as sung by Jenny, is 
almost enough to make one turn blasphemer, and say she is not 
human. ‘Then her Swedish—her native melodies—how ean 1 
conyey to you the fairy-like charm with which those simple strains 
are eccompanied by the wild, sweet echo, and original warble, 
known by none but Jenny, auc to endeavour to imitate which would 
be sacrilege? She seemed as though inspired by heaven, and by 
whose kiud aid she was enabled to inipart a sacred melody to every 
note, and leave each listener spell-bound with admiration. Her 
Swedish. melodies concluded the concert on the wild ocean, on 
the banks of Newfoundland, an event never to be forgotten. 

“ A few hours before the tire appointed for the concert, one of 
those thick fogs, so prevalent in these latitudes, came ou, and the 
captain, ever alert for the care of his ship, was stationed at the 
bows, watching with ai xivus care the progress of his noble vessel, 
and to prevent, if possible, any accident occurring by way of col- 
lision, &c. Jenny regretted exceedingly, as did the whole party, 
that he could not be down to partake of the evening’s amusement. 
Still there was but one fecling of regard and admiration of his 
conduct existing, that he felt it his duty to watch over their safety 
and the interests of all concerned. " 

“ The ever noble-minded Jeuny sent a message to Capt. West, 
to say that as circumstances whick he could not cortrol had. pre- 
vented him being present, she would be happy, before her arrival, 
to give another concert for the exyress gratification of himself and 
his gallant and able officers, which she did-the following evening, 
when the weather was clear and all gar. She sang the whole of 
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the previous programme, and with many additions, including some 
of her inimitable Swedish airs. 

“ The demeanour of Madlle. Jenny Lind on board has been more 
than any one expected—simple, kind, graceful, and free ; no aflec- 
tation ; no false ideas of her lofty position. She has been the beau 
id-al of admiration, and there is not a soul on board that does not 
join in expressions of charm and delight, and anxiety for her wel- 
fare and success. In the evenings during the passage, she danced 
several times, and refused none the honour whose introduction 
warranted her acquiescence. 

“ She speaks the English language with great fluency and cor- 
rectness, and, in short, 


“ler mouth is the fountain of rapture, 
The source from which purity flows. 


“¢ Of her amiable lady companion I know but little, but that 
little is all excellence. She is much esteemed by Miss Lind, and 
deservedly so. Of Messrs. Benedict and Belletti, their shere of 
the admiration of every one on board is none short of that of Miss 
Lind, for more amiable, generous, and agreeable gentlemen it has 
never been my lot to meet, and | feel convinced that I speak the 
sentiments of all on board. Mr. Benedict is a gentleman of high 
standing in Europe, not only as a great composer of operas, &c. 
and as a pianist of the first order, but asa man of position in society, 
courted for his private worth and noble character. Signor Belletti, 
is equally so; and I must say America is about receiving a purty of 
such high order and merit as they little drecm of, and Mr. Barnum, 
or whoever is the cause of the introduction of such talent, deserves 
the highest praise, and a few days will prove all 1 assert. 

“« | cannot conclude this, I fear, already too long letter, without 
mentioning the very superior accommodations of the steamer Aé 
lantic. ‘The commodious rooms and great attention of all on board 
are all that could be wished, and far exceed any other I ever suiled 
in, and I have made a considerable number of trips. I feel sure, 
when these steamers become known, and which ought to be very 
soon, they will pommand a-large share of the transit across the 
ocean, and none more richly deserve it, aud more particularly under 
such a commander as Capt, West. bs | ar ri 

1 had almost forgotten to mention that Miss Lind, in addition 
to giving her valuable services to the concert for the benefit of the 
sailors and firemen, geve a very handsome sum as her subscription, 
and so did Messrs. Benedict and Belletti. 

‘During the passage, Miss. Lind frequently went among the 
sailors and firemen, and inquired regarding their hours of labour, 
their families, and uther matters, and indeed was quite familiar with 
them. She asked oue of the firemen, an Irishman, if he had it in 
his power, would he exchange places with her? ‘* Faix, aw’ that 1 
would,’ be replied, ‘if I could sing as well.” ‘And why? asked 
Miss Lind. * Faix, and because,’ said he, * the wages is betther.’ 

“ On Saturday, the day previous’ to the arrival of the Adlantic, 
as is customary, the passengers were invited by the captain to take 
a glass of wine with him—the meaning of which is, that they were 
invited to take wine ad libitum, and to wake themselves as happy 
as they could. Duiing the festivities, Captain West was toasted, 
and, in reply, he spoke as follows :-— ‘ 

“«T thank you sincerely for the compliment just paid to me. I 
have always endeavoured to make the passengers aboard my ship 
comfortable and contented, and when they tell me that I have 
been successful, they amyly reward my care. On this voyage, 
however, we bave enjoyed a pleasure that 1 could not contribute 
—the talents of a lady whose name has long been familiar to us. 
And we have not enjoyed the less the delight of these talents, that 
they have been cheerfully displayed for our gratification in the 
most obliging and unaffected manner. That lady is about to visit 
America, where her fame has gone before her ;—-not ony her fame 
for the possession cf one of. the rarest gifts of ature, bat her fame 
as a most kind and charitable woman. She is now among us—I 
may say on American soil, under the star-spangled banner. We, 
who are ¢ tizens of the United States, are the first of our country- 
men who have. had the chance to bid the stranger welcome ; aud 
Lam certain that, under these. ciscumstauccs, you will hoilour the 
toast | pow prepose— : Gigs 

“ «Jenny Plind ! the Nightingale!—Jenny Lind? tlie*kind- 
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hearted, unaffected Swedish girl—welcome to the United States of 
America!’ 

“It happened that in coming up the bay there were several 
Swedish vessels at anchor, with their national flag at their mast- 
heads. The sight of them made an evident impression on Miss 
Lind, and it was with difficulty that she restrained her emotions. 
The same thing cceurred when the Atlantic reached her dock, 
where the same flag was displayed in company with the American, 
As soon as the steam-ship got close to her dock, Mr. John Collins, 
Jun., son of E. K. Collins, Esq., the originator of this splendid 
line of steamships, was introduced tu Jenny Lind by Captain West, 
and presented to her a magnificent bouquet, which was given to 
him for the purpose, on Saturday, by John C. Green, Esq., and his 
lady.” 

Yet further extracts have we culled from various jour- 
nals, all variously descriptive, but unanimous in enthusiasm 
and brisk eulogy, whereof we shall give two or three, as they 
furnish some particulars not found in those already chosen. 


From a ponderous and lengthy notice in the New York 
Mirror we make the following abstract :— 


“The Aflantichaving been expected on Saturday evening, Mr. 
Barnum proceeded to Staten Island to meet the great songstress, 
and the Fire Department had intended, in the event of her arrival 
during the night, to escort her, in a grand torchlight procession, 
from the wharf to her hotel, and had engaged some of our best 
bands to give her a serenade. But a storm which the Atlantic en- 
countered in her passage, delayed her for several hours, and she 
did not arrive till yesterday afternoon. It having been rumoured 
jhat she was to land on Staten Island, in order to avoid the crowd, 

mmense numbers visited the island in the ferry boats. It turned 
out, however, that she could not conveniently land at Staten Island, 
and many, therefore, were disappointed. On the gallant ship 
steaming up to the Quarantine, Mr. Barnum accompanied the 
Health-Officer on board, and there met the Nightingale, when 
cordial salutations were exchanged. On seeing the American flag, 
she paid it homage by kissing her hand to it with all the fervor of a 
child, and exclaiming, ‘ There is the beautiful standard of freedom, 
which is worshipped by the oppressed of all nations!’ Shortly 
after, she saw the Swedish flag flying from the masthead of a vessel 
in the Quarantine, and her eye kindling with rapture on beholding 
the emblem of her native land, she asked how long the ship had 
been detained there, and on being informed by Dr. Doane, the 
Health Officer, that the detention was thirty-five days, she expressed 
her regret at the delay. This momentary feeling was soon lost 
in the boundless delight with which she regarded the expanse of 
water that lay before her in our glorious bay—she literally feasted 
. her eyes upon it with admiration. She said it was the most magni- 
ficent sight she ever beheld. 

“ Mr. Barnum—‘ Except the Bay of Naples.’ 

** Jenny Lind—‘ Not excepting even that.’ 

“ She appeared, in fact, delighted with everything she saw. On 
nearing the wharf, she expressed her astonishment at seeing so 
many persons, all respectably dressed—such a crowd as she had 
never seen on the docks of the old country. She inquired, ‘ Why, 
Mr. Barnum, have you no poor people in this country ? Brerybodly 
appears to be well dressed.’ 

“ Meantime, the foot of Canal Street was covered with human 
beings, who had congregated there all the day, in expectation of 
getting a sight of the Swede ; and when the news arrived that the 
Atlantic was coming up the river, the excitement became intense, 
and there was a perfect rush up to the time of her reaching the 
dock, The strong wooden gate leading to the dock was closed, and 
kept by the police of the Fifth ward, and only those who obtained 
orders were admitted. Meantiine, ‘the pressure from without’ 
was tremendous, and all the docks around were covered with men, 
women, and children. There were trains of coaches drawn up in 
front of the entrance to the dock, the flags of Sweden and the stars 
and stripes floated on the breeze together, and every appearance 
indicated that ‘a coming event had cast its shadow before.’ 

“On reaching the wharf, exactly at two o'clock, a deafening 
cheer greeted the noble ship and her noble passenger. Every eye 








was strained to see her, but she did not make her appearance on 
deck ; and if she had, she could scarcely, have. been ‘distinguished 
from the many other lady passengers.on board. .Butsome: of the 
knowing ones whispered * There is Barnum ; watch him; she will 
be with him.’ It is true Barnum. was on the wheel-house; but 
Jenny was now in the cabin. However, the presence of Barnum 
satisfied the multitude that she was in the Af/antic, and that they 
would soon see her. While the ship was being hauled in, prepara- 
tions were being made on the dock to febsiva ber. foen 
“From the gate half way up the dock, a beautiful arcade had 
been erected, consisting of a double row of pillars, festooned -with 
evergreens and flowers, and covered overhead with the flags of the 
Union. The front (next the ship).had a triumphal. arch ‘of the 
same materials, surmounted by a stuffed eagle, with a bouqaet of 
flowers in his beak, as if presenting them to the guest of the United 
States. In front was the inscription, in large letters ‘upon'a white 
ground—‘ To the Nightingale ;’ ‘ Jenny Lind, weleome to America!’ 
Here Mr. Barnum’s private carriage was drawn up, and from this:to 
the gangway of the ship was extended a carpet for her to walk on. 


“In the mean time, the gangway was being hoisted on board, 
but such was the anxiety for seeing her, that many gentlemen 
climbed up the stakes, at the risk of their lives, and were compelled 
by the police to come down. Two lines of men were formed from 
the foot of the gangway to the coach, and no person was permitted 
to go on board, except one or two, who had special permission” 
The gangway having been secured and the passengers commenced 
descending, all eyes were bent on every female that made her @ 
* scrutinizing her features, and comparing them with t 
ikenesses they had seen in the windows of the pfitit’ shops.’ ° 
length Captain West, commanding the Atlantic, appéaréd, ¥ 
Jenny Lind leaning on his arm, wearing a blue silk bonnet,’ 
having in her hand an exquisite bouquet, presented to'her by Mr. 
Collins. A simultaneous shout of exultation ‘ascended, that’made 
the welkin ring, and told the multitude outside the gate that thé 
Nightingale had shown herself. By her side ‘weré ‘Mr.’ Batntm; 
Mr. Jules Benedict, and Signor Belletti: The rush’ was" tretien- 
dous. Still the lines were -preserved unbroken ; and Captain 
West led her to the carriage, which was’ a rather plain one.” A 
number, who could not get at seeing her, ‘ran forwatd with precipi- 
tation towards the carriage, in order to eatch a glimpse’ of her ‘ds 
she entered ; and here the scene baffled all description.” The ears 
riage was so surrounded, that it seemed impossible for her to’gét 
into it. The choicest bouquets were showered upon her; ard 
when, with the exertions of those friends who accompanied her, shé 
at length gained the interior of the carriage, the people got upon 
the horses, while others climbed the carriage roof, and bouquets 
were thrown to her in profusion. She bowed with that soft and 
simple grace for which she is distinguished, and her face spoke 
more of emotion than any words could express. At this moment, 
was heard a wild hertah at the gate, such as proceeds’ from 
besiegers when they enter the breach they have made in the wall 
or gate of a city. The people, who had been kept off with hard 
fighting by the police, at length made one tremendous rush, car- 
rying the gate in with them, and this heightened the excitement to 
a pitch of wild tumult ; and some apprehension was felt, for a few 
minutes, that Jenny Lind might be injured. There appeared to be 
no hope of getting through the crowd, The driver had only to 
battle for it; he whipped the horses, which he found to be useless, 
and then he whipped the crowd, when immediately the Nightingale 
put her head out of the window, and said, with much excitement, 
‘You must stop; I will not allow you to strike the people ; they 
are all my friends, and have come to see me.’ This sentiment was 
received with a deafening cheer, and the crowd made way them- 
selves, influenced by the soft, persuasive accents of the Swedish 
Philomel. : 

“The carriage then drove to the Irving House, with Jenny 
Lind, Mr. Benedict, whom she has engaged to lead her concerts, 
and Mr. Barnum, who has outstripped all the managerial skill and 
enterprise on this continent, in engaging her to sing for the 
American people. Other vehicles conveyed Jenny Lind’s suite 
and baggage, and some thousands of the people followed to thé 
Irving House. 

“ An immense gathering soon collected at the corner of Cham- 
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bers-street. and Broadway, in the hope of seeing her at one of the 
windows; and every minnte or. two, as some of the ladies of the 
Aeving House came.to the windows to look out, they were mistaken 
by some, one in the crowd for Jenny, when a cheer was raised, 
which was as quickly suppressed by the better discernment of the 
majority, with a laugh at the expense of the deceived. At length 
she made her appearance at one of the windows, when a unanimous 
cheer, loud and long, greete‘l her, and an electric enthusiasm stirred 
thé eftire multitude. She acknowledged the heartfelt welcome by 
4épeatedly bowing to the people with a most fascinating grace, and 
4hcftwithdrew—sthe ‘crowd, however, did not disperse, but con- 
tinued:around the:hotel all the evening. 
i» * The suite of apartments prepared for the Nightingale are truly 
magnificent, being furnished in the highest style of art. ke 

argeous sitting-room is fit for a queen, and off it is a splendid 
Ed rooch, to which is attached ‘an elegant bath-room, with 
bathing tus. She expressed her unqualified delight 
with everything she saw; she was struck particularly with 
an exquisite table, and asked the writer of this, who had been 
just introduced to her, was it possible that this was manu- 
factured in America? On being answered in the affirmative, she 
expressed increased admiration. During the evening she had to 
ome occasionally to the window, to gratify the people, when she 
waved her handkerchief, in token of her acknowledgment of their 
enthusiastic ardour.. The passages leading to the entrance to her 

Attménts were constantly crowded. The Irving House contains 
five hundred. and thirty guests: She seemed greatly pleased with 

e negro servants ; they looked so neat and happy, and so different 

‘om the miserable objects she had expected to see. The flag of 
weden and Norway floated from the flag-staff of the Irving House 
all the evening, 

«Jenny Lind is twenty-nine years of age, but does not ook more 
than twenty-five. She is not what many persons would regard as a 
very beautiful woman; but she possesses a beauty vastly superior 
to. mere symmetry of features—a soul beams in her face, lighted up 
from the bright intelligence within} especially when she is excited 
or speaks, athe glowing animation in which Lord Byron believed 
true, beauty to consist, kindles up her large soft eyes, which are of a 
beautiful blue colour. Her whole countenance is highly intellec- 
tual ; but what strikes the spectator most is the lofty and dignified 
benevolence that shines from every feature. Her cast of counte- 
‘nauce is oblong, and. larger than most women of her height, which 
is.of the middle size. She has a fine bust, such as all first-class singers 

( s- . Her hair is a light brown, and her complexion is blonde. 
Altogether, she is a glorious woman, and the term ‘ Nightingale’ 
happily expresses that combination of retiring modesty and sur- 
passing excellence in song which distinguish her, and which no 
other single word could so well convey. The nightingale, which 
is found in the South of England and Italy, is eclebrated by ancient 
as well as.modetn poets, and that singular bird is remarkable for 
making the night vocal with its strains, from the heart of a tree or 
shrub, thickly covered with foliage, and it is but rarely seen.* Jenny 

ind appears before thousands while she sings; but her nature is 
retiring and modest, Other women are admired by the public ; 
Jenny Lind is loved and respected as much as she is admired. 

“ None of the portraits of her we have seen do her justice, be- 
cause no portrait can convey her fine expression. The best, by far, 
is the large one on sale at Goupil and Vibert’s, Broadway. 


GRAND SERENADE TO JENNY LIND. 


“ At midnight, the New York Musical Fund Society, numbering 
Some two hundred musicians, gave a grand serenade to Made- 
moiselle Lind. George Loder’s magnificent band was selected, 
and was led by himself. Some twenty companies of the New York 
firemen escorted the band and Society to the Irving House, and 
the crowd that assembled there at that hour exceeded anything 
‘Witnessed in New York for a generation, The street was densely 
filled in front. of the building, up to Reade-street, and in Reade- 
street on one side, and into Chambers-street on the other, and 
around the corner of the Park. The walls of the addition now 
being made to Stewart’s marble palace were covered with human 





# We cannot tell which to admire most in the writer—his feeling for feminine 


beings, and a large number of carriages, filled with ladies, were in 
the midst of the crowd, besides several who ventured out on foot 
to see the prodigy of song. The balcony of the Irving House and 
the windows were filled with both sexes, and many ladies who had 
retired to bed, got up to witness the exciting scene. There could 
not be under from twenty to thirty thousand persons present, and 
the greatest excitement and enthusiasm prevailed when the object 
of all this honor appeared at the window. There was a succession 
of vehement cheering for several minutes. Her face could be seen 
very distinctly by the people, from the bright lights immediately 
in front of the hall door. When the firemen succeeded in clearin 
a space for the band under the window at which she appeared, the 
band struck up ‘ Hail Columbia,’ followed by ‘Yankee Doodle,’ 
and when she was told they were the national airs of America, she 
exclaimed, ‘ How beautiful! how splendid!’ and alternately 
laughed and wept. She waved her handkerchief earnestly, and 
requested Mr. Barnum to call for an encore—a request that was 
followed by tremendous cheering. The band then played ‘ Hail 
Columbia’ and ‘ Yankee Doodle’ again, when she expressed her 
admiration as rapturously as before, and intimated that she would 
sing the former during her stay in New York. She clapped her 
hands with the greatest enthusiasm. After playing several pieces, 
the band concluded with ‘God Save the Queen.’ She then took 
her leave of the serenaders by waving her handkerchief rapidly for 
several minutes, amidst the most rapturous applatse we ever 
witnessed. She was quite plainly dressed, and threw @ crimson 
shawl over her head to keep her from getting cold. On leaving 
the window she expressed a hope to those in the room that there 
was no person hurt either there or at the wharf, as it would mar the 
pleasure she felt. 

“Immediately after the serenade concluded, the following com- 
mittee from the Musical Fund society waited upon her in her apart- 
ments, to present her with an address, and welcome her ta America 
in the name of its musicians :—Henry C. Watson, George Loder, 
J. A. Kyle, Allen Dodworth, John, C. Scherpf. Mr. Watson, on 
being introduced by Mr. Barnum; read tse address as follows :— 


“<MapemorseLtre Jenny Linp.—Permit me, on behalf of the 
government and members of the American Musical Fund, and the 
musical profession of New York generally, to tender to you their 
heartfelt, cordial, and truthful welcome on your arrival on the 
American shore. 

“* We know that it is no unusual circumstance for you to visit 
foreign countries, and to find every heart ready to respond to'the 
sympathies of your own generous heart, and every hand’ ready to 
give the grasp of welcome to that hand which has scattered abroad 
such boundless charities. Still we deemed that it would not be dis 
tasteful to you, after journeying thousands of miles from your na- 
tive land—thousands of miles from those countries in which you 
have been known, loved, and honoured—we deemed that it would 
not be distasteful to you to receive, in the first hours of your arrival 
in this new and great country, the tender of our fraternal love, our 
sincere admiration, and our profound respect. 

“* It would not become us to speak of your great talents, for we 
know not of their greatness except by report ; it is true that every 
corner of Europe has echoed with the wonders of your genius ; that 
the old countries, familiar for hundreds of years with the prodigies 
of musical genius, which have arisen to dazzle and instruct, have 
awarded you a fame which has scarcely a parallel in musical history. 
All this is so, and we believe it implicitly ; but it would be neither 
truthful nor loyal, to speak as of our own knowledge. Wedoknow, 
however, of the results of that talent which is the world’s theme ; 
we know of your private beneficence, arid of your publi¢ munifi- 
cence ; we know of the moniiments of charity which have sprung 
up in the triumphant path you have trod ; we know that thousands 
in‘the old countries at this time, bless your name, and pray with 
grateful hearts for your happiness and prosperity ; still, while we 
revere and admire you for the greatness of your heart, we do not 


presume to praise—your reward must come from that great Power 
which inspired your soul with its generous sympathies and bound- 
less philanthropy. 

“*The welcome we tender you is by no means, exclusive nor 
sectional. We are Americans, Swedes, Germans, Italians, Freneh, 





beauty, or his acquaintance with ornithology.—Ep. 





and English ;—but whether we come from the sunny South, the:iey 
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North, or the bounteous West, our welcome comes equally from 
the heart—and once again we tender it to you with respectful but 
sincere wishes for your health, happiness, and prosperity, wherever 
you may be.’ : 

“Jenny Lind, who held her head to the ground during the 
reading of the address, then said, her voice half choked with her 
emotions, ‘I am sorry I cannot express my feelings, but [ am sure 
you will understand what'I mean, and that I am very grateful for 
your kindness, and I hope in future to merit your approbation. I 
trust you will excuse my bad English. The sight there to-night 
(pointing to the window) was the most beautiful I ever saw.’ 
(Applanee:) 

“The deputation, after conversing a few moments with Jenny 
Lind and Mr. Barnum, then withdrew, and the Nightingale retired 
to her downy nest. May her slumbers be sweet and profound !” 


We shall conclude our extracts with a leading article from 
the New York Tribune, which is penned with equal good 
feeling and good sense, and which will constitute a pleasing 
termination to the somewhat monotonous mass of details and 
eulogies through which we have compelled the reader to wade. 
The writer indites like a true artist. 


“ The immense concourse of our citizens collected, as if by magic’ 
in Canal Street, yesterday, on the announcement of Jenny Lind’s 
arrival—the thronged vicinity of the Irving House on and after 
her stopping there, the universal buzz and eagerness of con- 
versation through the city, concentrating on the one topic, all 
presage the great sensation which»the Swedish Nightingale is 
destined to create throughout our country. Never, save possibly 
in the case of Malibran, has the coming among us of a distinguished 
stranger awakened such enthusiasm. 


In this homage there is nothing of servility nor self-seeking. 
Beyond the pleasure of listening to her melody, not one in a 
thousand of those who proffer it:can have the remotest hope of 
personal advantage from her visit to. cur shores. She comes among 
us with no diadem on her brow, no sceptre in her grasp, no 
stations at her disposal. Not hers is even the fame of dazzling 
beauty, nor the assumption of rare spiritual gifts, such as still 
binds thousands of the devout and the cultivated in either hemi- 
sphere to the memory and the teachings of her great countryman, 
Swedenborg. A young, untitled woman, born and educated in the 
useful walks of life, deriving no ¢clat from an illustrious ancestry, 
no favor from powerful connections, she has won her way b 
genius, by effort, by lofty achievement, to the society and friend- 
ship of the noblest and most eminent of her sex, and to the hearts 
of admiring nations, cherishing still in the drawing-rooms of 
duchesses and queens the guileless simplicity, and in the whirl of 
general adulation the unsullied purity, of childhood. Surely the 
landing of such a woman on our shores may well call forth a burst 
of popular enthusiasm, which her talents, however peerless, would 
never have clicited, had they not been parallelled by her truth, her 
goodness, and her boundless generosity. 

In the homage so widely paid to Mdlle. Lind, we gladly hail the 
dawn of a truer appreciation of well-directed effort, no matter in 
what sphere. For she, too, is but a worker like the rest of us, though 
in the realm of the ideal rather than the physical—she has well 
chosen her part with those whose labours are intended to chasten, 
refine, elevate, instruct, and delight.. She, too, is but a worker like 
any other, save that she has emancipated herself from the drudgery 
and earthliness of the lubourer’s lot by learning to love and rejoice 
in her work as well as its recompense—to find enjoyment in duty as 
well as its grosser and more palpable rewards. ‘Thus she, with all 
who do likewise, dignifies the toiler’s lot, and shows us all how we 
may dignify it, as well in our several spheres as she in hers. Only 
let us aspire to be true artists, each proud of and happy in doing 
his work, and not merely enduring it for the sake of its recompense 
-—not approaching it 


‘like the galley-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon,’ 
but as men who would scorn to live useless, in a world where so 
much needed work awaits the doing, and who would be ashamed to 
stan | idle because none but a humble sphere of exertion was prof- 





fered them. Let us all be in’ soul artistslovers of the benignant 
and the beautiful—ready wrestlers with deformity, obstruction, and 
despair—lovers of well-doing for humanity’s sake—and labour 
shall no more pace the earth with sad heart and stooping frame, 
but walk erect and glad-hearted, sole patent of a true nobility.” Ho- 
mage then to the artist, who in a perverted and misjidgi sae? 
stands forth a radiant prophecy of the good time that ‘yet shall be.» ! 
Thus far of the doings of Jenny Lind immediately after‘ her® 
arrival in America. The real excitement has hardly’ yet’ 
commenced; for indeed it-must be conceded, in point of \ 
enthusiasm up to the present moment, that the Yankee-fevér 
has been equalled by the Liverpool-typhoid. But’: the’ 
Nightingale has yet to be heard; her syren voice has yet to 
fall upon Yankee ears, and make Yankee hearts thrill with 
delight. When that comes to pass, then, and then only, com- 
mences the veritable enthusiasm of Jenny Lind in Ameriéa. 





MRS. W. CLIFFORD. 


Tue death of this admirable actress will constitute a loss 
to the drama only second to that of Mrs. Glover, whom shé.so 
soon followed to her last home. Surely Fortune, must bear 
some singular spite towards the English stage, that. she..thus. 
takes suddenly away two of its brightest ornaments, and at.a 
time, too, when there is such a dearth of eminent gftistes, 
The place of Mrs. Clifford cannot be supplied. In her own, ;. 
immediate line she was truly inimitable. Pomposity,.and. 
assumed grandeur have passed away entirely with her... .. 

Mrs. Clifford died on Thursday, the 5th instant, after.a 
most painful and protracted illness. She was. born in the city 
of Bath, in 1794; her faryily name was Smith, and her uncle 
was a physician of considerable reputation and literary acquire- 
ments, in Bristol. Mrs. Clifford adopted the. stage early in, 
life as a profession, and having received an excellent.edyca- 
tion, soon made her talent very available to. managers,..la 
her native town she was a great favourite, both in tragedy, and 
comedy. The part of Mary Queen of Scots, ina tragic 
drama of that name, introduced her to London at the Surrey 
Theatre, in 1822. A popular melo drama of the day, called 
The Floating Beacon, in which she acted Marietta, the woman 
of the Beacon, greatly increased her popularity. The piece 
had a very lengthened run; and amongst the audience one 
night was Mr. Morris, the late proprietor of the Haymarket 
Theatre, who was so much satisfied with the theatrical powers 
of Mrs. Clifford, that he tendered her an engagement for three 
years at the Haymarket Theatre, where she made her first 
appearance on the 21s* of July, 1823, in the character of Mrs. 
Haller, in The Stranger, when she was received with the most 
decided approbation. 

For a considerable time she supported the serious characters 
of the various plays and tragedies at this house with a success 
sufficient to satisfy the public and the proprietor—Eugenia, in 
The Foundling of the Forest ; Alicia, in Jane Shore ; Emilia, 
in Othello, &c. Her performance of the part of Miss Stirling, 
in the comedy of The Clandestine Marriage, was one of the 
most admirable of her various personations. Later in life, and 
with the altered character of dramatic composition, she struck 
out a new style, and attained great celebrity for the portrayal 
of formidable dowagers and stiff old maids of an eccentric 
kind, which were generally written for her, and which few 
actresses could have sustained with such consummate skill. 
The playgoer will remember with delight her sketch of Miss 
Leach to Liston’s Grogan, in Quite Correct ; Miss Puddicomb, 
in Nicholas Flam; Mrs. Henry Dove,.in Married Life; Mrs. 
Grosdenap, in The Boarding Schocl ; and, the last of her pro- 
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fessi6fal efforts, ‘Lady Sowerby Creamly, in.the comedy of 
The’ Serious Tamily.. During the lesseeship of Macready, at 
Covent Garden Theatre, Mrs. Clifford formed one of his com- 
pany ;) and her. portraiture of Madame Deschappelles, in The 
Lady of Lyons, was, a most. important feature in the play. 
Mrs. Clifford. had, however,.attained the highest honours in 
the,country previous to appearing on the London boards; 
and, it was no small compliment to her powers that the late 
John Kemble and the inimitable Mrs. Siddons were her 
eae al Even in her youthful days they perceived 
and, acknowledged her great talent, and were always anxious 
to secure her ‘aid in the dramas they played in at any 
theatre where she chanced to be engaged during their visits 
to the country... Those who have seen Mrs. Clifford fomerly 
at the various theatres out of London, will not easily forget 
her pecu liar excellence, not only in the first line of comedy, 
but-tragedy of the highest order. In such characters as Lady 
Macbeth, Constance, Volumnia, Lady Randolph, &c., she 
was universally admired. It was remarked by the late Sir 
Walter Scott, after seeing her act the part of Meg Merrilies 
in his drama of Guy Mannering, that hers was the true deli- 
neation of ‘the character, and that he had never seen it 
petformed ‘to the life before. Mrs. Clifford possessed a com- 
manding figure; added to which, her deportment was graceful 
and dignified; and her eyes most expressive. Itis no wonder, 
théréfore, that Sit Walter Scott should award her the palm 
of itiérit beyond any other actress who appeared in the part of 
his favourite Meg, for such he professed the character to be 
Her theatrical reminiscences, thanks to her retentive memory 
and ‘her ‘conversational powers, were most diversified and 
entertaining, ‘and it’ ‘was a rare treat to converse with her 
about'the plays and actors of bygone times. In socicty she 
was cheerful, and in the domestic circle her kind and affection- 
ate disposition endeared her to her friends and relations. Her 
funeral took place on Wednesday week, at Kensal-green, in the 
fatty" vault of hér son-in-law, Mr. W. Harrison, the vocalist. 
Mrs. Clifford leaves one daughter only, wife of the gentleman 
named. Itisa gratifying fact to record thatin all the relations 
of wife, mother, and actress, Mrs. Clifford was an honour to 
society and to her art. 





PICCINI, 
(Translated from the Gazette Musicale.) 
(Continued from our last.) 


In the midst of this success, an invitation which had been 
previously made to Piccini was repeated, namely, to come to 
France and write for the French Opera, Jua Borde, valet-de- 
chambre of Louis XV., had began the negotiation befure the 
King’s death; the Marquis de Caracciola, ambassador of 
Naples, continued it under Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 
Alas! what sad fate awaited the three—Louis XVI., Marie 
Antoinette, and Piccini! The least urfortunate of the three 
was, however, the composer, who outlived their martyrdom, 
and who would haye been less to be pitied hed he died sooner. 
It is something to die 2 propos: Piccini had not this 
ayantage. 

_ We find him then at Paris—an Italian, a Neapolitan, not 
understanding a word of the language spoken there. We find 
him. there in a foggy winter, saying to his friend Ginguené, 
after a fortnight’s hoar frost and continual darkness, ‘“ Ma, 
Cato lei, in questa paese non c’e mai sole?” (* My friend, in 
this coputry is’ there never any sun?) Many. lesser evils 





were still in store for Piccini, besides the greater ones;~and 
they showed themselves very soon afterwards. 
He had to wrestle with Gliick—with the genius that-had 


produced Iphigeénie in Aulide, Orphée, Alceste, not counting 
even Cythére Assiégée, nor the Armide. Surcly he who under- 
took this struggle must have been very audacious or foolish, 
and yet Piccini was neither one nor the other, He was a 
musician, engaged to compose music, and he came to do so, 
without fear and without the least idea of the consequences. 
He was simple, good, and confiding; he had faith in his art 
and in himself. Notwithstanding the occurrence through 
Anfossi at Rome, which should have warned him, he did not 
foresee the violent passions, the concealed manceuvring, the 
clever stratagems, and the terrible animosity of the opposing 
arties. 

, Marmontel charged himself with the French education of 
the composer. Living opposite to him, in the Rue St. Honoré, 
he went every morning for a year to give him a lesson in 
prosody, rhythm, &c., taking for text a sc.ne, an air, or a 
duet of Rolando, by Quinault, corrected by him, and arranged 
according to the modern shape. 

The partisans of Gliick, and it may have been Gliick him- 
self, did not see without emotion the growing opposition to 
their works and position.. The hostilities were not, long, in 
exploding. The first signal came from the German camp, 
with the news that Gliick also had composed (at Vienna)-a:; 
Roland. ‘‘ What matter!’ said some one—and he was surely 
not one of the Piccinists—* we shall have an Orlando and an 
Orlandino !”” , be a aia 

Soon after, a letter from Gliick appeared in L’Année Litté- 
raire. It was written in a spiteful tone, which, if not’ suf} 
prising, is yet afflicting tofind ‘coming from so great. an 
artiste. It contained those expressions of false modesty by 
which one in making oneself small enlarges oneself the more--.. 
a tact unworthy of a man of genius. ‘* You want me,’ wrote 
Gliick to Du Rollet, ‘“‘to continue working at. my ‘opera 
Roland ; that is of no use now, since I understand that the’ 
managers of the Opera, not unaware that I was Dip i it, 
have given the same /ibretto to M. Piccini. I have burne d, all” 
T had done of it, which perhaps was not. worth much, and .in. 
that case the public is obliged to M. Marmontel for haying, 
prevented bad music from being performed. Moreover, Lam, 
not the man to enter into opposition. M. Piccint has» tae 
eit advantages over me; besides his personal merit, which 
surely is very great, he comes as a novelty, whilst I have 
given four of my works to Paris—good or bad, never mind— 
and have used up my imagination. I have shown him, the 
way—he has nothing more to do than to fullow!. L,do 
not speak to you about protection, but I am:sure that a poli- 
tician of my acquaintance (the Ambassador of Naples) will 
give dinners and suppers to the third part at least of the 
Parisians to make him friends, and that Marmontel, who knows 
so well how to frame stories, will tell the whole kingdom of the 
exclusive merit of Master Piccini. I am sorry for M, Hébert 
(then manager of the Opera) that he has fallen into. such 
hands,” &c., &c. , 

The last lines of this letter are really so unworthy of Glick, 
that one cannot belicye he intended them to beeotte: public. 
But, with or without his consent, the letter was published. 
It was a declaration of war in all its form, — Piccini Tooke 
upon the fall of his opera as inevitable, and wrote to 
Gingueré—“ I am reconciled to, my fate,” he said; ‘“* there 
remains nothing to be done but to follow the resolution I hav 
in my head, and which the Eyil Qne shall not, take, from, me 
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—(viz., to go back to Naples.) I thank you for the kind 
interest you take in my success, and shall remain obliged to 
you all my life, but it is useless, my dear friend, that you give 
yourself so much uneasiness, and battle for me with so many 
enemies. They will have the victory, and we shall fall. I 
beg of you not to trouble your peace of mind about me; I am 
quite resigned, and sure of a dreadful fall.” This is a letter 
written to a friend, and not for the public. 

On the day of the first representation of Roland, Piccini 
went to the theatre alone; his family would not accompany 
him; his whole household was in tears. The poor maestro, 
who was the only one that was calm, tried to raise their hopes 
by saying, ‘‘ My children, think that we are not amongst 
barbarians. We are amongst the most polite and polished 
people of Europe. If they do not like my music, they will 
respect me as a man, as a stranger. Adieu, be of good cheer, 
and hope for the best. I go quietly, and I shall return so, 
be the success what it may.” The opera pleased notwith- 
standing, and Piccini did not return to Naples; his evil star 
kept him in Paris. , pee 

(Zo be continued.) 





ROSSINI’S FIRST LOVE, 
A folusical Legend, 
{| (From Saroni’s Musical Times.) 


Tue time of the carnival was athand. There lived at that 
time in Rome a young artist, Giacomo, who was anxious to 
produce a work suitable for the approaching festival, that 
should exceed all that he had hitherto accomplished, and place 
him above all other masters of the time, He had already 
written several small operas that had given him an enviable 
iotoriety, not confined to his own countrymen, but which 
readily gained him admission into the society of distinguished 
foreigners at Rome. Among these, was the Countess G—, 
a celebrated Russian lady, who to a cultivated and refined 
musical taste, added a pure and beautiful voice, and played 
and sang the best compositions of the time. Soon Giacomo’s 
visits were no longer confined to the evening soirées of the 
Countess, he had become her constant companion, and his 
presence was continually required to accompany her in arias 
and duetts. Though he passed the most of his time in the 
house of his patroness, who honoured and distinguished him 
above all others; yet far from rendering him proud and 
haughty, these favours only seemed the more to humble him. 
The Countess, who, though yet young, had seen and tried life in 
many lands, and had everywhere commanded admiration and 
homage, became at last offended at the respectful distance 
maintained by the artist, and began to employ every means in 
her power to chain him to her triumphal car. 

Whether the part assumed by her, daily evidenced by so 
many unmistakeable signs, really escaped the notice of 
Giacomo, or whether he only pretended not to observe it, we 
will not stop now to consider. Sufficient that it was most 
manifest, the more so, that she had grown very suspicious of 
his flattering attentions to one of her young attendants— 
Helena by name, 

Of a slight, fragile, delicately-moulded form, the fair girl 
possessed a face of rare and classic beauty; a marble pale- 
ness overspread her features, and upon her polished brow rested 
a cloud of sorrow, which the ill winds of an adverse fortune 
had early carried there. The shadows of the evening of life 
had come in the morning of hers, and her young days were 
passed in an ungrateful dependency—she was 4 slave. . Long 















had this vision of quiet, silent loveliness dwelt with Giacomo, 
when one day he suddenly surprised her in the midst of her 
young companions, celebrating one of their national dances. 
It was accompanied not with the loud noise of instruments, 
but with a simple song; the motions, too, were not in ‘bold 
fanciful leaps, but in gentle, bending, waving inclinations; it 
was the more graceful and picturesque that it evolveda'Tittle 
national drama, } ofa eds 

At the sudden appearance of the young artist in their mide} 
Helena, who sustained the principal character, would ‘glad 
have fled from the presence of the stranger, ‘but, in the!con= 
fusion of the moment, could not find an egress.  Giatomd 
hastened to her, seized her hand, and detained her with i 
gentle words of admiration of the graceful dance and beaut 
song; and his heart was still more deeply touched whem thé 
maiden, who had before spoken only her own lan in hié 
hearing, answered him now in the soft flowing words of his 
own Italy. Never before had those tones sounded half so 
silvery to his ear. He would gladly have confessed his love 
on the spot, but for the presence of her companions. “From 
thence the form of the fair Russian girl was ever with ‘the 
young composer, sleeping or waking; it moved before him as 
he sat at his opera, which was now neatly finished. Poet? 

Many times he repaired to the Countess in hopes of ‘gaining 
a@ moment’s interview with his loved one, that he:might @on- 
fess his passion; but the Countess seemed to have' guessed 
the secret of his love, and sedulously cut off every ony 
that could lead to an explanation. Perhaps the work at whie 
the artist was busy offered the best council for the aceomplish- 
ment of the desired end. It was the Barber of Seville. Ac 
cordingly he wrote to Helena, and slipped the letter into: her 
hand as she openéd flie door°of her misttess’s *boudoit ‘to 
admit him, and he was not a little surprised at receiving one 
in return. There was no time now for an explanation, still 
less to read the letter, for the Countess entéred a moment 
afterward. So soon as he could be released, he hurried home 
that he might peruse the letter. Certainly a lady’s gentle 
hand had penned it—it was written, too, in purest Italian, no 
trace of the foreigner was discoverable. How flattering for 
Giacomo! 

Helena stood before hin now—in her statue-like beanty, 
changed as by magic, from the dumb, silent, unconscious - 
slave to the breathing spiritual maiden—he the Pygmalion who 
had waked and warmed her into life. The latter bade him 
earnestly not betray the confidence she had placed in him, 
entreated him by all that was holy to meet her in the Church 
of St. Nicholas, in the twilight of next evening, and to think 
no evil of her. The letter was certainly nothing Jess than a 
confession of love, in soft, tender, minor tones, which were, 
too soor, alas! to be changed into the rough, harsh major. 
He wrote through the long night and the following day to 
calm the storm within his heart. 

His work was finished, and the song which Helena had- 
sung formed the principal melody for the conclusion—he 
carried it to the copyist, and wandered again toward his home, 
and yet it seemed as though the day would never end. At 
last, the shadows of evening gathered over the city, and 
Giacomo hastened to the Church of St. Nicholas, He had not 
stood long in the aisle of the church, when he recognised in 
the dim distance the form of Helena—kneeling. His heart 
beat more quickly, for he thought she prayed for him. So 
soon as he could, Giacomo made her a sign, and they lelt the 
church. When without the gate, he seized her hand, and led 
her to a seat beneath the shadows of some poplars, clasped her 
in hig atms, gathered her to his heart, and breathed “his butn- 
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ing.vews of love as only an Italian can, She gave him no 
word, of reply, but only sought:to disengage herself from his 
embrace,:and at last burst into.a flood of tears. It seemed to 
the lover that they were tears of sorrow that she wept, and he 
thonght he had-better console than caress her, so he questioned 
her:kindly ad to the cause’of her grief. It was long before he 
cowld-encourage her to speak. © At last, in words broken by 
tobs, she told ‘her simple story. Oh! it congealed the warm 
bland: of Giacomo’s:heart, to hear this recital—a chilling shud- 
deb.ran through his frame; but he nerved himeelf for the trial, 
and, listened ‘im the calmness of despair. His beautiful Helena 
loved another! Alas! in the arms of another Pygmalion, she 
bad been waked into life and love. Antonia was the happy 
lover’s name, a young pastry-cook, to whose shop Helena had 
often; been sent by her mistress. Their acquaintance had 
tipened, into love, and the young people would gladly marry, 
but it-was: impossible unless Helena could obtain her freedom. 

- In the extremity of her need, she thought of Giacomo, and 
built all her hopes of happiness upon his influence and inter- 
cession with the Countess. And there she besought him so 
earnestly to intercede for her, that the poor, heart-sick 
Giacomo could not withstand her prayers. ‘‘ It is far other- 
wise than I thought,” he sadly replied, “ yet I will try to ac- 
complish what you desire—you shall yet be happy. If I cannot 
be -Almavivas I will play Figaro’s part—the kiss which is 
my reward: I have taken already. Greet thine Antonia for me, 
Lknow the: fellow well; tell him that I will not grudge him 
his: happiness.” 

Thus saying, Giacomo turned sadly towards his home, and 
with the dawn of the next morning he repaired to the palace 
of -his,patroness. . He told her that he had just finished the 
finale; of his opera, with which he was sure she would be 
pleased: » 

He. seated himself at the piano and sang the part which pre- 
ceded, the melody, and at last commenced the Russian song, 
‘* Ach nah schtosch bilo ogorod gorodit.” She was in raptures 
at this.expression of his homage and admiration, and bid him 
name his reward. 

Giaeomo respectfully kissed the hand of his patroness, and 
asked for the freedom of Helena, that she might marry the 
pastry-cook. The first mention of her name excited the 
jealousy of the Countess, but when she knew all, she readily 
consented, and’ the same evening saw Helena free and the 
lovers happy. The next day witnessed the representation of 
the Barber of Seville. As the last tones died away, the 
Countess recognised her fairest triumph in the homage thus 
expressed by so renowned an artist in his chief work. Helena, 
who was also present, wept tears of thankfulness, while Giacomo 
thought painfully upon the termination of this singular little 
adventure, and left the house to go forth into the wide world 
to meet his glorious destiny. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


HAYMARKET: 


Tue new piece, Giralda ; or, the Miller's Wife, produced 
on Monday night, is taken from the same source as Giralda ; 
or, the Invisible Man, brought out last week at the Olympic. 
Adolph Adam’s. and Scribe’s opera has furnished the ground 
of both, We have already detailed the plot. The versions 
of. the two. theatres are nearly identical. There is, perhaps, 
more smart writing in, the Haymarket edition. Wright and 
Paul. Bedford are both drafted into the cast, and great is the 
fun in consequence, The characters played by these gentle- 


men are decided caricatures; but Wright is,, nevertheless, 
inimitable in his own way, and Paul is sublimely ridiculous, 
Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam pleased us mightily as Giralda, 
She looked well, acted well, and sang very prettily a prett 
song of Mr. Alfred Mellon, called the “ Heart's Appeal, 
introduced into the piece. The audience were quite delighted, 
and encored the ballad with great heartiness. Miss Kathleen 
Fitzwilliam bids fair to become one of the greatest favourites 
of the modern stage. She was summoned at the fall of the 
curtain, and was received with open mouths and loud clapping 
palms. The scenery and dressés were of the choicest and 
most appropriate kind. The piece was admirably got up in 
every respect, and bids fair to have a long run. 

Mr. Hudson has been playing Paddy O’Rafferty, in Born 
to Good Luck, with great success. 

OLYMPIC. 

Le Pére Turlututu, one of the stock French pieces, ime 
mortalised by the talent of M. Bouffé, has been Englished 
into a farce entitled the Oldest Inhabitant, which was pro- 
duced on Monday night. The plot, turning on the circum. 
stance that a penniless centenarian has lived long enough to 
remember certain legal facts which are closely connected with 
the interests of the other personages, is constructed for the 
mere purpose of exhibiting that state {of senility in which 
atticulation lacks fluency and memory loses tenacity, but in 
which a considerable stock of cunning is still at work. The 
character of the old man was admirably played by Mr. W. 
Farren, the scintillations of intellect bursting out with excele 
lent effect from the torpor of imbecility. The scene having 
been transferred from France to the England of the last 
century, the adapter would have done well in substituting 
some other exclamation’ for the old Frenchman’s ejaculation 
of “ Turlututu!” as this is a combination of sounds into 
which the English instinct would scarcely fall. 

Loud applause followed the descent of the curtain, and 
Mr. W. Farren, still preserving his character, tottered forward 
in answer to the acclamations of the audience. 


Our Scrap Bark, 





[Ws shall be obliged to any kind friends who may be able and 
willing to contribute to our Scrap Book.—Ep.] 


Hanpet.—One night, while Handel was in ‘Dublin, 
Dubourg, having a solo part in a song, and a close to maké 
at his pleasure, he wandered about in different keys a great 
while, and seemed a little bewildered and uncertain of ‘his 
original key; but, at length, coming to the shake which was 
to terminate this long close, Handel, to the great delight of 
the audience and augmentation of applause, cried out, loud 
enough to be heard in the most remote part of the theatre— 
“You are welcome home, ,;Mr. Dubourg!”—In' 1749, 
Theodora was so very unfortunately abandoned, that he 
was glad if any professors, who did not perform, would 
accept of tickets or orders for admission. Two gentlemen 
of that description, having applied to Handel, after the 
disgrace of Theodora, for an order to hear the Messiah, he 
cried out— Oh, your sarvant! you aré tamnaple tainty ! 
you would not co to Theodora—there was room énough to 
tance dere when dat was perform.” Sometimes, however, he 
has been heard as pleasantly, as philosophically to console his 
friends, when, previous to the curtain being drawn up, they 





have lamented’ that the house was so empty, by saying— od 
5 fi 09ees if 


| * Nevre moind, de moosic vil sound de pester.” — * 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Parts.—Nothing is talked of here but Alboni. Iam quite 
annoyed with having nothing buzzed in my ears for a week 
past but “ Alboni, Alboni, Alboni!” Why, it is a second 
edition of the Jenny Lind business at Liverpool, with the re- 
markable difference that it is Alboni’s genius, and nothing else, 
which has created the furore in her favor. The Parisians 
never draw their conclusions, as to an artist’s merits, from her 
acts in private life. They judge of art by itself, and for itself. 
‘Alboni would not have been a whit more warmly received by 
the public, nor more loudly praised by the critics, if she had 
built seven churches, endowed an hospital, and made over the 
reversion of her life to holy sanctity. She might have been 
more lauded as a woman, but as an artist her private acts 
would have made no difference whatever with the public of 
Paris. And surely this is the fairest way of judging. Kean’s 
drunkenness was to be reprobated, inasmuch as it militated 
against his acting on the stage; further, as long as he did his 
duty to the public, they had no right to consider whether the 
actor drank wine “ craftily qualified,” or raw spirits. Neither 
is it a question affecting greatness one way OF the other, whether 
Shakspere stole deer or Bacon took bribes. 1 must add, that 
if private worth in every respect should weigh with the fame 
of an artist, then would Alboni’s reputation increase many 
fold ; but she does not love to have her virtues and beneficence 
painted on church walls and the paddle-boxes of steamboats. 
But enough of Alboni—I am weary of the eternal—you would 
say, immortal—subject. Fanny Cerrito and Saint Leon, have 
made their rentrée in the Violon du Diable, and very good 
success was achieved by beth... The Nepaulese Ambassador 
was present, and was so énchanted with the fair danseuse that 
he requested the director of the opera, whose box he occupied, 
to introduce him. After the presentation, His Excellency 
gave Mademoiselle Cerrito two magnificent bracelets, which 
he took from his arm and placed upon hers. The L’ Enfant 
Prodigue is still undergoing rehearsal, but when it is to be 
produced nobody can says They manage these things better 
in England. Lucile Grahn is here. She returns to Dresden 
for the sutumn season. Madame Ugalde has returned to the 
Opera Comique, and draws large houses. [ have not heard 
her yet. There are yarious rumours respecting the “ Italiens.” 
Some say Ronconi is the director solus; others will have it 
that Mr. Lumley goes snacks with him in the management. 
] say nothing. If, as it is said, all the principal artists of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre are engaged, why then it looks sus- 
picious. ‘Time will tell. A new barytone made his debut in 
the Lucia di Lammermoor, at the Academy, with Madame 
Laborde, but made no great success. Tamberlik has been 
here fora few days en roule to St. Petersburgh. Massol will 
not appear until Barhoillet leaves. His first part will be in 
the L’Enfant Prodigue. Ihave nothing more to add, except 
that Paris, at this moment, is unusually lively. M. S. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


—In your article on the Gloucester Festival, you make some 
ks upon Dr. Boyce and his compositions, which, per- 
i, all deference, I think rather unjust :¢. 9-5 “* His 
The sublimest text never inspires him with a 
asterly combination.” Have you, sir, fre- 
| anthems, such as “ ‘Turn thee unto 
» «QO, give thanks,” (8 voices,) 


Sir, 
seyere remal 
mit me to say,.wit 
style is very insipid. 
grand thought or a m 
quently heard his services ant 
me,” “ By the waters of Babylon, 


et 


where shall wisdom be 
a cathedral, well 





« | have surely built thee an house,” ** Oh! 
found ”” and others, in the ordinary 

sung, and been unable t 

combination ?” 1 venture to think t 
frequently and as well sung as I have, } 
Again, say you, “ The triennial festiva 

art, as well as that of charity, were the charac 

music more elevated and more in the spirit o 

which, while reverencing the masterpieces 0 

Handel, can no longer tolerate the commonp 

others, which have no other recommendation t 

(My italics.) This last is the “un 

all means, of Gregorian chants, and ‘many © 

church writers prior to Boyce, but I cannot 

and though the following summary of his abilities may be slig 
over-colomed, 1 think it the nearer of the two. (1 quote. fro 
Dictionary of Musicians,” 2 vols., 2nd edition, London, 1827.) 
«« Pr, Boyce, with all due reverence for the abilities of Handel, was 
one of the few of our church composers who neither pillaged nor ser- 
vilely imitated him. There is an original and ster ing merit inthis 
productions, fou he study of our own old. masters 
as on the best models ihat gives to all his works 
a peculiar stamp and h, clearness, and «facility, 
without any mixture 0 


d heterogeneous 
ornaments.” Boyce died in 1779, so It 
strikes one, sir, that you were led to make your rem 
false position in hich Boyce was placed at the Glouces' 

The service there was @ musical performance, and not a service in 
which music was employed as a0 aid to devotion—but as in a> con- 
cert room, to draw moncy, and that concert room provided. by the 
desecration of the House of God. Here Boyce, side: by side with 
Handel, suffers! and who would not ?, What has the overture to 
Esther to "do with the service? Why pick out some of ‘the 
giant’s” finest compositions, scored by himself. for full ‘orchestra, 
(such as it was in his sie and served up, in all probability, with 
the modern appliances of vombones, &¢., &C., elaborated wntit they 
are like short oratorios ¢ why 
an unpretendin anthem of Boyce’s ? 
suffers, but, as have said, it is by th 
Tity it is that the authorities of our eat 
who said, “ It is written, my house shall be 

rayer, but ye have made ita ' 
the aforesaid authoritics fill up t 
servant, 

17th Sept., 1850. 


no, loss. 
cause of 








eee these in the same service with 


Of: course, Boyce then 

e falseness of. his position. 

bedrals do not reco: lect 

called the house of 

vet the consciences of 

he blank.—1 am sir, your obedient 
G. Rk. C. 


oe 
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music AT BIRMINGHAM. 


(From ow own Correspondent.) 


—_ 





ounced for the benefit of the widow and family 
Stephens, took place on Ne evening 
From the overflowing attendance, we 
h will doubtless 

The 


Tue concert ann 
of the late Mr. Joseph 
jast, at our Town all. 
conclude a handsome sum 
be very gratifying to the promoters as we 
talent engaged was numerous. Miss Catherine Hayes, 

Miss A. Hill, Miss M. Williams, Sims Reeves, . Lockey, 
Machin, were the vocalists. ‘I'he first part of the concert con- 
sisted of Mendelssohn’s overture to St. Paul, and the second part 
of Elijah. Excepting Lockey, all the principal vocalists took part 
in the oratorio. Miss Hayes sang splendidly ; her declamation in 
the recitatives was artistic in the extreme. Sima Reeves outshone 
himself in the lovely air, “ Then shall the righteous.” Machin 
eang the music of the Prophet ; his singing throughout was some- 
what dull and ineffective. ‘Lhe trios and quartets were indifferently 
rendered. Some of the choruses were good, others middling, and 
some very bad. 

The second part of the 
menced with Weber's’ over 
tolerably by the band, under the 
tcwnsman, Mr. ‘Alfred Mellon. 
the Irish melody, the ‘¢ Minstrel Boy,” 
so stupid an affair, and so totally unsuite 


t was miscellaneous; it com- 
ture to Oberon, which wes played 
able leadership of our respecied 
Mr. Lockey obtuined.an encore in 
notwithstanding its being 
d for his voice. Miss 


conecr 
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Lucombe sang the aria, ‘“ Qui la voce,” excellent. She also gave 
the” Scotch ballad, ‘ There’s nae luck about the house,” with 
much /natvcté|; it-was, encored, and “ Bonnie Prince Charlie” sub- 
substituted. 

“Miss! Hayes’ sang the popular ‘“‘ Ah! non giunge,” with pure 
artistic faste, ‘which obtaired an éncore ; and Wallace’s pathetic 
ballad; “Why do l.weep ?” which narrowly escaped a similar com- 

rs Mise Williams sang Macfarren’s “She shines before 
mé ‘tike-a star,” and Miss Amelia Hill, our townswoman, was much 
“epplaudethin. Feseu’s pretty song, “My beloved one’s fairy-like 
efotmy”’ ie-Machin got through the “Last Man,” with evident sa- 
tisfaction to! himself and the audience. Sims Reeves, without 
\Wwhunti ‘it seems ‘impossible for a concert to succeed in this town, 
uwas''enthusiasticallyencored in the ‘* Bay of - Biseay’—Braham 
ichimsélf could:scarcely have excelled it in his very best days—* My 
pretty Jane” was stbstituted, which delighted the good people just 
as much. The only concerted pieces, excepting a duct from Linda, 
were Weber's hacknied glee; ‘“ When winds breathe soft,’’ by Miss 
Hil, Miss» Williams, Mr. Lockey, Mr. W. H. Poole, and Mr. 
Machin, ‘which was. as' slovenly a specimen of part singing as 
anycone-would wish to hear; and “O Nanny,” by Miss Lucombe, 
Miss ‘Williams, Sims Reeves, and Machin, which was beautifully 
sung, and- proved an agreeable contrast to the first. Mr. Stimpson 
wag at ‘the organs Mr. Munden conducted, and Mr. Henry 
Sims'was the accompanyist. 


’ 





ey REVIEWS. 
“ Deux’ Morceaur,” pour le Pianoforte, (No. 1, Etude—No. 2, 
_ Romanza), par Emanuel Aguilar. Op.8. Wessex and Co, 


TueEseare very superior productions, the * Etude” in par- 
‘titular, ‘whieli, ‘besides its originality (a novelty in the 
janoforte’ music of the present day) possesses an uninterrupted 
doy of melody, atonce passionate and expressive, combined 
with, yery,.bold and rich harmonies; the middle part, or 
acqompsenimeént, developing a particular difficulty equally 
divided between the two hands. 

Theo* Romanza,” although not strikingly original, being 
written rather°in’'the showy style of the present day, is an 
elegant and pleasing ‘melody, harmonised in a very musician- 
like manner, and the accompaniment always brilliantly and 
agreeably varied, 

- We cordially recommend Mr. Aguilat’s “‘ Deux Morceaux,” 
to the notice of all lovers of good pianoforte music. They 
are both extremely difficult, but will well repay the time and 
study required to be bestowed upon them, 


“ Djalma,’ an Overture arranged for the Pianofor te, composed by 


Antonio Minast. Wesset and Co. 


THis overture, which is stated on the title-page to have 
been originally composed for a military band, during the 
author’s residence at Cannanore, ih India, is an excellent 
specimen of his talents as a musician. it is brilliant, showy, 
and effective in its pianoforte arrangement, and we have no 
doubt it will be found more so in its original form. Mr, A. 
Minasi’s knowledge of the effects that can be produced from a 
military band, are well known from the numerous arrange- 
ments emanating from his pen, that have already been 
published. The overture to “‘ Djalma” contains a charming 
melody, it is. well harmonised, and its form and general 
treatment show that its author has chosen the classical school 
for his model—a choice highly to be commended, and one that 
reflects great credit on Mr. Minasi’s taste and judgment. 





Mrs. Ecrrton, the once popular actress, not surpassed by any 
upon the stage in a particular line of parts—witness her Me, 
errilies and others—died at Brompton last week, aged 57. 


seems merely subsidiary. 





LABLACHE. 


LasLacue is the oldest and the best-established favourite 
at her Majesty's. Theatre. He made his first appearance 
in this country some twenty years ago, and from that tlme, 
with the exception, we believe, of one year’s secession, he 
has. returned hither every spring, with increased popularity. 
Twenty years is a long test applied to public performers ; 
and he that could pass such an ordeal of time must possess 
merits of the very highest order, which could conquer 
the appetite for novelty, and overcome the fickleness: of 
popular applause. All this Lablache has effected. The 
public, so far from being wearied at the long-continued cry 
of “ Lablache the Great,” as were the Athenians of hearing 
Aristides evetlastingly called ‘‘ The Just,” elevates him, if 
possible, into greater popularity yearly. His place is not to 
be supplied; no other artiste, not even Formes, could 
compensate for his loss. Independently of his powers as 
an actor and a singer, so great a lover is he of his 
art, that he will undertake with delight the most trifling 
character in order to ensure the success of a piece. From 
this it follows that no great singer has, within our recol- 
lection, undertaken such a variety of characters. We find 
him in every possible grade of representation. From the 
loftiest tragedy to the most burlesque comedy he is equally 
great and efficient. From Brabantio to Don Pasquale—from 
Marino Faliero to Dandolo. Through all the gradations of 
passion and humour he exhibits a superior insight into 
humanity, and with the finest dramatic artifice and diserimi- 
nation he seizes on the salient points, and strikes them out 
into bold relief, giving life and verisimilitude to/his abstractions. 
In acomic part he fills up the stage with his acting, no'less 
than with his voice and size. Every character atound him 
He. is the sun of humour, 
about which the rest, as planets, perform their revolutions, 
deriving heat and light from him. He is the centre of gravity, 
that atiracts all the laughing humours from his auditory. Yes, 
we say gravity, nor therein are we guilty of a bull, ‘In his 
most whimsical efforts his countenance is as serious as that of 
a mid-day owl. While all around are convulsed with eachin- 
nations, his face is as composed as a Chinese mandarin’s, or a 
Spanish -hidalgo’s sitting for a genealogical portrait. His 
comedy is not sparkling and effervescent like champagne, it 
partakes’-more of the body and flavour of tokay; you may 
sip it—the smallest taste is palatable. He possesses some- 
what of the stolidity of Liston, with occasionally the Tich 
raciness of Dowton. His humour is as rotund as his person, 
and his person is a hogshead of wit and mirth. Lablache’s 
voice is an organ of most extraordinary power. It is impos- 
sible by description to give any notion of jts volume of 
sound. He.is an ophicleide among singers. One may have 
some idea of this power of tone, when it may be truly asserted, 
that, with the entire opera band and chorus playing and sing- 
ing forte, his voice may be as distinctly and separately heard 
above them all as a trumpet among violins. He is the very 
Stentor of vocalists. When he.sings he rouses the audience, 
as the bugle doth the war-horse, or as the songs of Tyrtzus 
reanimated the Spartans. ‘With this prodigious vehicle of 
sound, his singing is distingtiished by superior softness and 
expression. Lablache.is a thorough musician, and no artiste 
on the stage excels him in the knowledge and appliances 
of his art. He has written a work on the principles of sing- 
ing, which has, been,, published in England; and he was 
chosen, some. years, since, as the yocal instructor of her most 


gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria.. This great singer is a8 great 
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and taking out a splendid medallion; give it to the old man, 
“There,” said he, “that will do. It 'was g present made ine by | 
the Emperor of Austria: his own portrait set in diamonds. Tene 
painting is nothing remarkable, but the stonesare fine, Take s* 
and dispose of them, and whatever they bring sliall be yours,” The 
old musician tried in vain’ to decline so rich a gift. Liszt would 
not hear of a refusal, and the poor man at i withdrew, after 
invoking the choicest blessings of Heaven .on “his generous bene. 
factor. He then repaired to the shop of the principal jeweller! ia « 
the city, in order tosell the diamonds. Seeing a miserably-dressed « 
man anxious to dispose of magnificent jewels with whose value he 
appeared unacquainted, the master of the shop very naturally:jsuse. 4\ 


in person as he is in fame. He is nearly, if not fully, six feet 
high. His figure, though exuberant, is portly and command- 
ing; and his entire head one of the finest that ever decorated a 
human body. Notwithstanding the opinions about his age, 
and the cognomen of “ old,” which for many years -has 
attached itself to his name, Lablache is still comparatively 
young. For the space of twenty years has he been the pride 
and delight of the frequenters of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
This season Lablache has been peculiarly fine. His Caliban, 
in Halévy’s opera, La Tempesta, has added another wreath 


1 


to a brow already groaning with these proofs of popularity. 
We believe that Lablache has entered into an engagenient 
with Mr. Lumley for three years.— Bentley's Miscellany. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue British Mustum.—The reading-rooms of the British Mu- 
seum were opened on Monday morning, when the readers were 
gratified with the exhibition of a “supplementary” catalogue in 
150 volumes. Two copies are placed in the room for the use 
of the public, whose convenience has also been consulted by a 
new arrangement of lights, desks, seats, and of volumes for refer- 
ence; indeed, the works now standing close to the hand of every 
reader form a splendid library in themselves, collected for gentlemen 
of moderate attainments in general literature. 

Tue Leicester MontHty Susscaiption Concerts will com- 
mence early in October ;—during the season the Oratorios of The 
Creation and The Messiah will be performed, engagements are 
pending with first-rate vocal and instrumental performers, and the 
services of the following artistes are already secured :—Mr. Alex. 
Newton, Mr, 'Lockey,' Mrs Sunderland, Machi, Miss Helen Taylor, 
Miss M. Williams, Mr. H. phillips, Mr. Sims Reeves, Messrs. A. 
and H. Nicholson, (oboe and flute), Miss Deacon and Mr. Mavius 
(pianoforte). All the available instrumental talent in the locality 
a be included in the Orchestra under the direction of Mr. Henry 

ii. 

How Liszr' Got Maniten.—!A Troe Sroty.—After having 

ed the summer in visiting the principal towns of Germany, the 
celebrated pianist Liszt arrived at Prague, in October, 1846. The 
day after he came, his apartment was entered by a stranger,—an 
old man, whose appearance indicated misery and suffering. The 
great musician received him with a cordiality which he would not, 
perhaps, have shown to a nobleman. Encouraged by his kindness, 
is visitor said : “ { come to you, sir, as a brother. Excuse me, 
if I take this title, notwithstanding the distance that divides us; 
but formerly I could boast some skill in playing on the piano, and 
- giving instruction I gained a comfortable livelihood. Now Iam 
old, feeble, burdened with a large family, and destitute of pupils. 
I live at Nuremberg, but I came to Prague to seek to recover the 
remnant of a small property which belonged to my ancestors. 
Though nominally successful, the expense of. a long litigation has 
more than swallowed up the trifling sum I recovered. To-morrow 
I set out for home penniless.” “ And you have cometome? You 
have done well, and 1 thank you for this proof of your esteem. To 
assist a brotber professor is to me more than a duty ; it is a plea- 
sure. Artists should have their purse in common: and if fortune 
neglects some, in order to treat others better than they deserve, it 
only makes it more necessary to preserve the equilibrium by fra- 
ternal kindness. That’s my system ; so don’t speak of gratitude, 
for I feel that I only discharge a debt.” As he uttered these gene- 
rous words, Liszt opened a drawer in his writing ease, and started 
when he saw that this usual depository for his money contained but 
three ducats. He summoned his servant. “ Where is the money ?” 
he asked. “ There, sir,” replied the man, pointing to the open 
drawer. “There! , Why, there’s scarcely anything!” “I know 
it, sir; if you please to remember, I told you yesterday that the 
cash was nearly exhausted.” “You see, my dear brother,” said 
Liszt, smiling, “that for the moment I am no richer than you ; but 
that does not trouble me. + I have credit, and I can make ready- 
money start from the keys of my piano. . However, as you are in 
haste to leave Prague and return home, you shall not be delayed by 
my present want of funds.” So saying, he opened another cower, 





pected his honesty ; and while appearing to examine the diamonds);o 
with close attention, he whispered a few, words in the ear.of ong.of +: 
his assistants. The latter went out, and speedily returned; accome! ‘: 
panied by several soldiers of police, who arrested -the un ry! 
artist, in spite of his protestations of innocence, ‘! You must 

come to prison,” they said; “afterwards you ean give an expla: 
nation to the magistrate.” The prisoner wrote adew,lines: tochise : 
benefactor, imploring his assistance. Liszt hastened to the jeweller. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ you have caused the arrest of an innoeadt mane 
come with me immediately, and let us have him released.’ Heise 
the lawful owner of the jewels in question, for I gaye.them,to him”), 
“ But, sir,” asked the? merchant, “ who. are you”? “My. name 
is Liszt.” ‘I don’t know any rich man of that name.” , “ That 
may be; yet I am tolerably well known.” “ Are you aware, sir, 
that these diamonds are worth six thousand florins?” (about five 
hundred guineas.) “So much the better for him on..whom, I 
bestowed them.” “ But int order to make such a presént you must 
be very wealthy ?” “My actual fortune consists 6f three ducats:” 
“Then you are a magician!” ‘‘ By no means; yet,/by ae 
moving my fingers, I can obtain as much money as I wish.”. ‘¢ You: 
must be a magician!” “If you choose, I'll disclose to. you:the 
magic I employ.” Liszt had seen a piano in the parlour behind the. 
shop. He opened it and ran his fingers over the keys ; then, seized 
by sudden inspiration, he improvised one of those soul-touching 
symphonies peculiar to hi .. Ashe sounded the first. chords,. . 
a beautiful young girl entered. the room, While the melody con. : 
tinued, she remained speechless and immoveable ; then, as the last 
note died away, she cried, with. irrepressible dnthusiasm, .“ Bibra 
Listz! ‘tis wondrous!” “ Dost thou know him, then, my gauentes 4 
asked the jeweller. ‘‘ This is the first time I have had the pleasure 
of seeing or hearing him,” replied she; “but I know that none 
living, save Listz, could draw such sounds from the piano.”—Ex- 
pressed with grace and modesty, by a young person of remarkable 
beauty, this admiration could not fail to be more than flattering to 
the artist. However, after making his ackaowledgments, Listz 
withdrew, in order to deliver the prisoner, and wes accompanied 
by the jeweller. Grieved at his mistake, the worthy merchant 
sought to repair it, by inviting the two musicians to supper. .The 
honours of the table were done by his amiable daughter, who ap- 
peared no less touched at the generosity of Listz than astonished 
at his talent. ‘That night the musicians of the city serenaded their 
illustrious brother. The next day the nobles and most distinguished 
inhabitants of Prague presented themselves athis door, They en- 
treated him to give some concerts, leaving it to himself to fix any 
sum he pleased as a remuneration. Then the jeweller perceived 
that talent, even in a pecuniary light, may be more valuable than 
the most precious diamonds. Lists continued to go to his house, 
and, to the merchant’s great joy, he soon perceived that his daughter 
was the cause of these visits. He began to love the company of 
the musician, and the fair girl, his only child, certainly did not hate 
it. One morning the jeweller, coming to the point with German 
frankness, said to Listz, “ How do you like my daughter ?” “ She 
is an angel!” “ What do you think of marriage?” ‘I think so 
well of it, that Ihave the greatest possible inclination to try it.” 
“What would you say to a fortune of three million francs?” “T 
would willingly accept it.” “Well, we understand each other. 
My daughter pleases you; you please’my daughter; her fortune is 
ready—be my son-in-law.” ‘+ With all my heart.”—The marriage 
was celebrated the following week. And this, according to the 
chronicles of Prague, is a true account of the martiagé’of the great” 
and good pianist, Listz.—Sharpe’s Magazine. ; 
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Mapame Moatrz Rogcxst.—This highly intelligent and clever 
singer reve lately at Vienna on the stage the opera 
and obtaine' the most flattering demonstrations. She played in 
Figlia del Reggimento, Sonnambula, Don Giovanni, &c. The 
lady is very young, very handsome, and has a beautiful soprano 
yey A he years, according to the best judges, will make her a 
E ron 1 cele sbrity. 
[ue Distins’ Concent.—-The concert of the Messrs. Distin, 
on ‘Thursday evening; was, 4s we anticipated, crowded to excess, 
mag hares ee in getting admittance to some portions of the 
room. «Of the performances of these gentlemen on the Sax Horns 
it isampossible to. speak too highly. The beautiful quality of the 
to ancy progacer-ine »wer they possess of swelling and dimi- 
aiabinge - Ahe exquisite taste with which they avail themselves 
of that power, ender their performance truly enchanting. The 
selection’ of music was excellent. It . Roce in es var 
arter, that we haye an opportunity of hearing such music—for 
as the selections from Le Prophete of Meyerbeer—rendered 
in amanner such as has called forth the highest encomium from 
ieee composer himself. In the. duet, on two French 
horns, a: 4 Messrs... H. and W. Distin, an echo was imitated with 
admirable effect, by a peculiar management of the instrument. The 
songs.of Miss O’Connor were given in a pure and chaste style, 
which rendered them, highly pleasing, and the glees, &c., in which 
she took a part with Messrs. H., W., and T. Distin, were extremel 
effective, Rndoed, the whole of the pieces were listened to with 
unmixed delight, and several of them called for again. The whole 
were admirably accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Willy, who 
also played:a solo on that instrument in a masterly style, We are 
glad teseeithat the Messrs. Distin give a second concert on Monday 
evening. We hope that they may be able to provide accommodation 
for all,who apply for. admission, this being their last performance 
this season,—Aberdeen Herald. 

Srkrano Pavesi.—This once celebrated composer was born at 
Creme;in 1781. He studied at Naples, at the Conservatoire of 
St. Onufre, and had the illustrious Picciyi for his master. Up to 
the year 1818, he led the wandering life peculiar to composers of 
his cotintry, going from city to city to write, and bringing out his 
works at Naples Milan, Turin, Venice, Bergamo, an Dacha. 
In this manner he brought out’ sixty setious or comic operas, nearly 
— i ngyr Ampeg eaeae yd cite Erminia, 

ingal, ecanali, 1 Cherusct, L’ Aristodeme, Trajano in Dacia, 
Eldo¥ade é Cheidtina, ‘ahcredi, Blizabetta,;* La Niteti, I) Teo- 
doro, La Ceélamira, the Denaide, Amazoni, ‘Il Servo Padrone, Da 
Festa della Rossa, Il Maldicente, Il Monastero, L’ Avvertimento ai 
Gelost, &E, “Brought wp iti tte doctrines of Durante, faithful to the 
traditions if Petgoles!, Oittiarosa, and Paesiello, Pavesi never 
attempted to contend against the invasion of the new school, and 
the domination of a new style. The appearance of Rossini marked 
his retirement: From 1818, having been nominated Chapel Master 
of his native eity;he-ceased to.write for the stage, and devoted all 
his labours to works corresponding with his tithe and duties. He 
has left neatly 48 thany sacred compositions as operas, and several 
of these works are considered chefs a’auvre, The music of Pavesi 
was popular in France, and partially so in this country. His 
best airs were often sung at concerts or introduced into operas. 
Germany more particularly applauded his Ser Mercantonio, and 
this work for a long time kept its place in the repertoire of the 
different theatres. Pavesi died in the evening of the 28th of July 
last. His countfymen honoured him as one of their most distin- 
gehen artistes and great men of the present day. They praise 

is rare diffidence, strict probity, and devotedness to his friends, 
During the last three years of his life he was, nearly without inter- 
mission, a:prey to the severest illness, which. put_to the proof his 
resignation and truly exemplary piety. _He has left his property 
to be divided into charitable legacies, for the benefit of establish- 
ments in hisown country. The artistes of the orchestra and the 
musicians of the civic guard joined in the concourse of persons 
present at his funeral. His remains were escorted to the grave by 
the choristers of the cathedral. 








* The subjects of the last three were subsequently used by Rossini, 
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J. A. L. Barwarp, Ese., has been elected Honorary § r 
of the Choral. Harmonists Society. Mr. Barnard is peotubsoatf 
with several other musical societies in the City, to all of which he 
is a valuable acquisition. 

Tea Panty or Dr: Matzen’s Puriis—On Saturday eveniiS 
last, Dr. Mainzer’s private choral class held a tea party in the larg® 
room, Newall’s Buildings, to receive him on his return from th? 
continent after the vacation. A considerable nymber of the pupils 
of the Normal Music School were present. About 300 persons 
sat down to tea; after which the ec 3 sung several choruses. 
The Secretary (Mr. Webb) addressed the meeting shortly, 
expressing the hearty welcoite of the pupils to Dr. Mainzer, who 
responded in an appropriate and animated speech. The party 
separated at an early hour, after spending a pleasant evening. 


Davay Lane.—The Sunday Times of this week has the follow- 
ing :—“ M. Jullien has been endeavouring to obtain Drury Lane 
Theatre for the purpose of giying promenade concerts init. We 
understand, however, that, the committee have declined letting it 
for such purpose.”—As M, Jullien has the theatre in his own 
immediate possession by lease until next September, we do not see 
how he could be endeavouring to obtain it ; we, therefore, cannot 

lace any trust in this rumour. Indeed, we have good reason to 
Cues that Jullien, who is now traversing the provinces, is makit 
every preparation for his winter campaign. Is it possibli that out 
cotemporary could have received the above information from sopie 
one connected with the “ National Concerts ?” 


Batu.—Donna Maria Loretta Martinez, alias the Black.Malibran, 
appeared in two concerts, at the Assembly Rooms, on Friday and 
aturday, accompanied by Don J..Ciebra and Don R. de Clebra, 
The audiences were but scanty. The fair lady sang several Cuban 
and Andalusian songs with great acceptance to the fortunate few 
who heard them. The two “Dons” made a yery favourable 
impression. The guitar is generally but an indifferent instrument, 
These gentlemen, however, showed what may be done with it; and 
prodaced strains which took every one by surprise. Many of the 
pieces set down in the programmes received hearty encores, and 
the Dons Ciebra deserved a greater meed of public support thar 
they received. 
Ravuppran Royat Essteppvop.—The North Wales Musical 
Festival, bearing the above ome title, will be held at 
Rhuddlan Castle on Tuesday, Wediiésday, Trercey, and Friday 
hext, under the immediate patronage of Her Majesty, Prince 
Albert, and the Prince of Wales. The eo 77 v ( 
are Miss Lucombe, Miss Harriet .Chipp, ‘Misé M. Williams, Mr. . 
Sims Reeves, and Mr. Machin. The solo performers are—Grand 
piano-forte, Mr. William Rea; Welsh harp, Mr. Ellis Roberts; 
violoncello, Mr. Horatio Chipp}; clarinet, Mr. Williams. Leader, 
Mr, Edmund Chipp ; conductor, Mr. R. A. Atkins. The‘orchestra 
will consist of twenty-two efficient hands ; the choruses will number 
thirty trebles, eighteen altos, twetity-four tenors, and twenty-eight 
basses. The performances of the first three days will be miscel- 
laneous, On Friday, the Messiah will be givet for the first time 
in Wales. The committee of management are very sanguine cf 
success, They observe in the printed programme that “ they feel 
the highest gratification at being able to present the following 
scheme of musical entertainments to be formed during the 
Eisteddvod week, being convinced that the programme is so com- 
prehensive, and the variety of yocal and instrnmental music so 
great, that every taste will be gratified. On n6 previous occasion 
has the Messiah been performed in Wales, atid the satisfaction 
experienced in being able to offer this masterpiece of musical 
genius is enhanced by the circumstanée, that though the artistes 
engaged hold the highest rank in their profession, yet the charges 
for admission are so modérate that an Opportunity is afforded to 
eyery one of appreciating the most popular oratorio ever produced. 
Without at all interfering with the arrangements of the grand 
national festival, the committee is of opinion that so great a musical 
treat has never before been offered to the inhabitants of the prin- 
cipality.” We understand that the North Wales Chronicle will 
issue a pictorial supplement, illustrative of the ptincipal scenes of 
the Eisteddyod. ~~ 
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_ ‘Tue Irartan Oprra, Panis.—Ronconi is to be the lessee of the 
Italian Theatre next season. ; 
Araivat or M: Lamargtinevin Lonpon.— This distinguished 
French orator, poet,.and statestyam arrived in London on Friday, 
and took up his residence in the neighbourhood of Hyde Park, 
We understand that M. Lamartine’s presence in London is on a 
mission connected with the colonisation of his estate in Smyrna, and 
that it is his wish duriag his stay to maintain strict privacy. 
Porcuass or A Frencn Tueatre.—We are authorised to state 
that the paragraph which appeared in our columns several days 
since, copied from a French paper, respecting the purchase of the 
Variétés Theatre in Paris by Mr. Bowes, for 1,300,000 franes, with 
other details, is, for the most part, an entire fabrication, and was, 
apparently, designed only to give that gentleman annoyance.— 
lobe of Monday. 
_.Mancuester.—An adjourned meeting of gentlemen favourable 
to the continuance of the Normal Music School, under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Mainzer, was held in the Mayor’s parlour, on 
Thursday. Amongst the gentlemen present we noticed his Wor- 
ship the Mayor (John Potter, Esq.), who occupied the chair, and 
Messrs. Hertz, Clegg, Lewis Williams, Hickson, Birley, Bagshaw, 
and Capt. Willis. Mr. Hertz announced that he had received 
subscriptions to the amountof 31 guineas, The Mayor announced 
that the total subscriptions for the last year amounted to £284, 
which, with the sales of tickets, programmes, &c., reached 366/. 
7s. 8d. After the payments which had been made, there was a 
balance in favour of the school of 27/7. 10s. 3d., but there were 
liabilities not yet discharged to the extent of 135. 11s. 6d., including 
30/. for rates, from paynient of which. he hoped the committee 
would be relieved, inasmuch as. there was no beneficial interest 
arising to any individual from the oceupation of the school. 
Altogether there would bea deficiency of 931, 1s, 8d, Included 
in the expenditure of ‘last year, there were joiners’ bills amounting 
to 932. 5s., an outlay which, of course, would not; be again 
incurred. ‘To carry on the school this year, there. would be 
required at least 350/., in order to be safe. Up to the present-time, 
they were promised 210/, 14s, towards the maintenance of the 
school during the ensuing vear..-Of course, 93/. of that sum would 
have to’'go in payment of their present liabilities. This year the 
principal items of expense would be, rent of the foom 170%:,-and 
salary to Mr. Tingman, assistaut to Dr. Mainzer, 29/. He (the 
Mayor) was prepared, if the gentlemen present would pledge them- 
selves to get a little more money, to gu’rantec that the expenses 
of the school would be provided for another year. Mr. Hickson, 
(who entered the room some time after the proceedings commenced) 
announced subscriptions to the amount of 7/. 4s., in addition to the 
sum noticed above. The Mayor read a letter from the Town 
Clerk (who is out of town), announcing subscriptions to the 
amount of 20/., and guaranteeing subscriptions to tlie extent of 202. 
more. Mr. Lewis Williams thought it was only requisite to let the 
ublic know that money was required, in order to obtain it. The 
Mayor incidentally observed that he had obtained sub:criptions to 
the amount of 100/.. Mr. Williams moved the first resolution, to 
the effect that great good had resulted from the Normal Music 
School, and that it was desirable it should be continued another 
year. Mr. John Hickson seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. Mr. Hertz moved the next resolution, to the effect 
that it was desirable that the classes should be as much self- 
supporting as possible. Mr. Clegg seconded the resolution. 
Carried unanimously. The Mayor said, he thought it should be 
an understood thing amongst all parties contributing, that they 
would not give free tickets to persons in their employment, unless 
it was ascertained that they were unable to pay the small sum 
that would be sequired of pupils for participating in the advan- 
tages of the institution. A committee was then appointed to carr 
out the foregoing resolutions; and a resolution’ was passed, 
requesting Mr. Oliver Heywood to act as treasurer. On the 
motion of Mr. Williams, seconded by Mr. Clegg, the best thanks 
of the meeting were tendered to Dr. Mainzer for his gratuitous and 
zewlous services durirg the last year, and for his prompt and liberal 
offer to continue to conduet the classes. ‘The meeting then sepa- 
rated. We understand that subscriptions will be received’ by the 
pate and ‘Mr. Oliver Rapuaed, the treasurer.— Manchester 
ourter, 
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scenic exhibition one day during the week, and left it satisfied that 
it is one of the very best panoramic pictures ever shown in London. 
The painting commences with a view of the Dardanelles, finely 
drawn, and leads through the Sea of Marmora to the City of Con- 
stantinople. Mr. Allom has displayed considerable ingentrity in 
dovetailing the several divisions of his picture together. The 
spectator is insensibly led through some of the most interesting 
seaant connected with Me Po of the pacer oo ‘The Golden 

orn and its opposite landing place, Tophana ;’ the Bosphorus, 
before entering Ccadtaibtidopls «thd vrincipal streéts, m 
baths, bazaars, the slave-market, the haram’ (outside: and inside), 
the hippodrome, the coffee-houses, the cemeteries, &c., &e.; ‘when 
once within, all form an admirable epitome’-of the history. of the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants. . We cannot praise the 
work too highly, and: trongly recommend | our friends 40:1 take 
an opportunity of pi ‘ visite: < AOE gL 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
No. 76, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE. 
betty toe PREMISES for a MEMBE: of the MUSICAL 
PROFESSION, desirous of combining a suitable Residence with a 


Profitable source of Income, derivable from Public Concert and Assembly 
Rooms of a selett class. 


RUSHWORTH and JARVIS, Agents, Savile Row. 





Mr. & Mapame G. A, MACFARREN 
Inform their Friends and Pupils that they have removed to | 
No. 78, WELBECK STREET,’ 

(Corner of Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square.) 





WEW SOWG,; 
SUNG BY MR. IOCKEY, 
“LOVELY WOMAN. 
"ne Music composed oy Joseph Ro cng? ll Gooper. Published 


by Cramer, BEALE & Co, 201, Regent et; price 23, Sent free 
for Postage Stamps by Mr. Coorg, 16, St. Mary’s Road, Canonbury. 
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